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EDITORIAL. 


THE full report of the recent Convention for 
the Revision of the Pharmacopceia which we 
publish in this number will show for itself 
the nature of the business transacted, including 
the major part of the various discussions that 
occurred in the meeting. Much of the work of 
selecting a plan for revision and of deciding 
upon the nature of the changes and additions 
to be made, was done in the prolonged session 
of the Nominating Committee, many of the 
members of which were in almost constant 
session from 9.30 A.M., on Thursday, to 2.30 A.M. 
of the following day. Considering the import- 
ance of the questions under consideration, and 
the radical nature of the changes proposed and 
adopted, the work of this Convention will long 
remain notable. 

The report does not mention, except in the 
votes of thanks offered during the last session, 
the hospitality with which the members in at- 
tendance were welcomed by the physicians and 
pharmacists of the District. The receptions at 
the Executive Mansion, at the National Observ- 
atory, at the Corcoran Art Gallery, and the 
Agricultural Department, the excursion to 
Mount Vernon and the hospitality of the Cosmos 





Club served to vary, in a most agreeable manner, 
the monotony of the work, and will long be 
remembered. 

In the choice of a Committee on Revision its 
membership was distributed over as wide an ex- 
tent of territory as would be consistent with the 
details of the work, and the Committee has al- 
ready held two meetings, several sub-committees 
have been appointed, and there is every pros- 
pect that the work will be pressed to its com- 
pletion. 


OwincG to the space occupied by the report, 
we have found it necessary to omit, this month, 
certain of the departments of the journal. 


Tue N. Y. State Pharmaceutical Association 
which met at Syracuse, on the 19th and 2oth of 
May, re-elected Prof. P. W. Bedford as its pre- 
siding officer ; appointed Buffalo as its next place 
for meeting; discussed the provisions of the phar- 
macy law, as drafted by its committee appointed 
last year, and transacted a variety of other busi- 
ness, including the admission of nearly a hundred 
new members. The scientific features of the meet- 
ing were few; and considering the recent organ- 
ization of the Association and the fact that the 
American Pharmaceutical Association is to con- 
vene in Saratoga at the end of the summer, this 
is hardly to be wondered at. 


COINCIDENT with the meeting at Syracuse, the 
Pharmacists of New Jersey, Kentucky, and 
Ohio were in session, and we are advised of an 
effart that is being made to organize a State 
Pharmaceutical Association in Wisconsin during 
the coming month. 


WE have a communication from Messrs. A. 
Vogeler & Co., of Baltimore, on the subject of 
the analysis of “Dr. Aug. Kénig’s Hamburg 
Remedies” and “St. Jacob’s Oil” (for which 
they are the agents), published in our May 
number, in the course of which they remark as 
follows : 

‘“We deem it pertinent to deny zx ‘oto the statement 
concerning the composition of the specialties referred 
to, designating it as notoriously inexact and misleading 
(not one-half the constituent articles being named, and of 
those named scarcely any entering into the composition 
of the remedies), and unworthy, in consequence, of the 
attention that might otherwise be given to it.” 


Just as we are going to press we learn of the 
death of Dr. John W. Neergaard, one of the best 
known of New York pharmacists. He was born 
in Denmark, on the 23d of April, 1810, and 
graduated at the Copenhagen Medical Univer- 
sity. After coming to New York he graduated 
in Medicine from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of this city. His death is said to have 
been caused by pneumonia. 
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PURIFIED OLEIC ACID. 
BY ERNEST C. SAUNDERS. 


StncE the introduction of the oleates into 
medicine in 1872,by Professor Marshall, the de- 
mand for oleic acid has been continually increas- 
ing, and although abundance is to be had of'a 
common quality, pure oleic acid is as much un- 
known now as before the advent of the oleates 
into the list of remedial agents. As it is sug- 
gested in the Report on the Revision of the U. 
S. Pharmacopceia, that oleic acid should be ad- 
mitted into the next Pharmacopceia, with the 
further suggestion that an Acidum Oleicum Puri- 
ficatum be also introduced, I offer the following 
formula for the preparation of the latter, which 
I have used in its present form for about three 
years. I may first remark that the methods of 
preparing pure oleic acid given in the various 
chemical works are in all cases tedious and 
expensive. With one exception, all that I have 
seen are based on the fact that oleate of lead is 
soluble in ether, and lead margarate is insoluble 
in the same. The exception isin Ure’s Diction- 
ary, but as his process is suggested for obtaining 
the acid from a source (mutton fat) far richer in 
stearine than in oleine, I shall not notice it. Mr. 
Charles Rice, in 1873, proposed the purification 
of crude commercial oleic acid by cooling and 
expression. One principal objection to this is 
that commercial oleic acid has a very disagree- 
able smell, which is not got rid of at all. Besides 
this, though most of the margaric acid may be 
taken out, all is not, and while absolute chemical 
purity is not strictly necessary in a medicine, it is 
certainly desirable to approach it as nearly as 
possible when this can be done easily without ad- 
ding to the expense of the product. 

The common method of preparing pure oleic 
acid given in text-books is as follows: Saponify 
oil, olive or almond preferably, with alkali, de- 
compose with hydrochloric acid, digest the 
crude acid with half its weight of lead oxide, 
dissolve in ether, filter, decompose the filtrate 
with hydrochloric acid, filter again, evaporate 
the ether, and wash the residue thoroughly with 
water. This is necessarily a costly process, as it 
is impossible to prevent the loss of a large per- 
centage of ether, while it is besides very tedious. 
Having some years ago to prepare a consider- 
able quantity of the acid, I tried to shorten and 
cheapen the above process. It occurred to me 


that in white castile soap we have an abundant 
source of oleic acid, and that it would be cheaper 
to use it than to saponify the oil myself. I found 
on experiment that the affinity of margaric acid 
for lead oxide is stronger than that of oleic acid, 


and that if margaric acid le added to a solution 
of oleate of lead in oleic acid, it takes possession 
of the lead, displacing the other acid. I also 
found that alcohol of .820 specific gravity could 
be substituted for ether, as lead oleate is soluble 
in it, while lead margarate is not. From these 
data, I constructed the following process: De- 
compose a solution of white castile soap with 
excess of sulphuric acid, separate the oily liquid, 
and dissolve in it five per cent of the weight of 
the soap of lead oxide, heating as little as pos- 
sible, dissolve in alcohol, and filter after 24 
hours. Decompose the filtrate with hydrochloric 
acid, wash with water, which causes the com- 
plete separation of the oleic acid from the alco- 
hol, and filter. It will be observed that my pro- 
cess differs from the usual one in the use of 
previously saponified oil, of a much smaller pro- 
portion of lead oxide, and a consequently 
smaller quantity of liquid to separate the 
margarate of lead, and lastly the substitution of 
alcohol for ether. 

The practical formula is as follows: Cut up 
5 pounds of white castile soap, and put in 20 
pounds of boiling water over a fire. Add 10 
ounces sulphuric acid, and boil with constant 
stirring till two clear layers are formed. Decant 
the upper layer, shake with 5 pounds hot water, 
and again decant the oily liquid. In it dissolve 
4 oz. of lead oxide with a gentle heat, and while 
hot pour it into 5 pounds of alcohol of .820, 
previously heated to 150° F. Let stand 24 
hours and filter, pressing the residue strongly. 
To the clear solution add 1 ounce of hydro- 
chloric acid, and shake thoroughly. Then mix 
with 10 pounds of water, decant the acid, again 
wash with ro pounds of water, and filter the 
oleic acid. The alcohol used is entirely separ- 
ated from the acid by the water, and can be re- 
covered by distillation. The product will be 
about 24 pounds of pure oleic acid, of a pale- 
yellow color, and almost inodorous, there being 
but a faint smell of olive oil. It is of specific 
gravity .897, and answers all the tests showing 
freedom from the solid fatty acid. Precipitated 
oxide of mercury is freely soluble in it without 
any decomposition. Continued exposure to the 
air lowers the freezing point, as Professor Miller 
states in his “ Elements of Chemistry,” but I 
do not find that it acquires the brown color and 
rancid odor he says it does at the same time. 

By putting 4 pound of freshly burned wood 
charcoal into the alcoholic liquid obtained and 
allowing it to macerate 24 hours before distilling, 
the alcohol is recovered nearly odorless. With 
care the loss of alcohol is very slight. I find 
from my laboratory book that of 40 pounds of 
alcohol at .820 used in one operation on 43 
pounds soap, 35$ pounds were recovered, of 








course in a diluted state. Benzin cannot be 
substituted for alcohol, as lead margarate is 
soluble in it to a considerable degree. In one 
of my early experiments, I found that commer- 
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cial benzin left in the oil a very persistent 
smell, which I could not remove. I have since 
taken advantage of this to prepare purified ben- 
zin. 10 gallons benzin mixed with one gallon 
cotton-seed oil, subjected to slow distillation till 
nine gallons have come over, yield a benzin 
which evaporates without leaving any smell. 
The same oil can be used three times, but then 
seems to become so impregnated with the im- 
purities of the benzin as to lose its effect. 

It will be noticed that I have assumed the 
solid fat of olive oil to be margarin. I have 
done it for convenience, not as expressing a 
decided opinion that it is the correct view. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Japanese Belladonna. 
BY E. M. HOLMES, F.L.S. 
(Curator of the Museum of the Pharmaceutical Society). 


In January last, I received from Professor 
Fliickiger, of Strassburg, a specimen of a root 
labelled ‘‘ Japanese belladonna,”’ and which in his 
opinion “‘ seemed to contain atropine.” The root 
was totally different in character from true bella- 
donna ; but, having at that time no clue to its 
botanical source, I put it on one side for future 
investigation. My attention was again called to 
this belladonna root by a sample, received a few 
days ago from Messrs. Hearon, Squire, and 
Francis, who informed me that it was offered at 
a drug sale in London early this month, but that 
no one bid for it. Just at this time I had oc- 
casion to refer to a figure of Scopolia carniolica 
Jacq., and was struck by the remarkable resem- 
blance between che root of this plant, as figured 
by Jacquin, and the Japanese belladonna. On 
turning to the recently published work by 
Franchet and Savatier,on Japanese plants, I 
found that an allied species, S. japonica Max., 
occurs in Japan, and that no other solanaceous 
plant there described would be likely to have a 
stout rhizome like that of Scofolia, most of the 
solanaceous plants of that country being either 
annuals, or suffruticose perennials like dulca- 
mara. On referring to Maximonicz’s description 
of Scopolia japonica, I found that he considered 
it to be the Atropa belladonna of Japanese bota- 
nists. Although Franchet and Savatier record it 
only, on the authority of Tschonaski, from near 
streams on the highest mountains of Nikoo, and 
on that of Tanaka, from an unknown locality, 
yet it is well known that the Japanese cultivate 
several solanaceous plants, and probably this one 
among them, since it is figured both in the “S6 
mokou Zoussets,’’ Vol. III., fol. 17 (under the 
name of Hashiri dokora), and in the “ Phonzou 
Zoufou,” Vol. XXL., fol. 22 (under Ro outro). 

It would seem, therefore, to be a well-known 
plant, and may reasonably be supposed to be as 
hardy as the S. carniolica of English gardens, and 
the root might well be an article of commerce 
in Japan. I entertain no doubt, therefore, that 





the Japanese belladonna root which has lately 
been offered for sale in Europe is the root of 
Scopolica japonica Max. ‘This species differs 
from the European one (S. carniolica) chiefly in 
its more acute leaves, which have constantly 
longer petioles, in the style being curved or de- 
clinate instead of straight, and in the teeth of 
the calyx being sometimes very unequal. The 
fruit is unknown. In size the Japanese equals 
robust specimens of the European species. The 
rhizome, as met with in commerce, varies in 
length from 2 to 4 or 5 inches, and on the aver- 
age is 4 inch in diameter, cylindrical or slightly 
compressed, rately branched, knotty and more 
or less bent and marked on the upper surface 
with circular, disc-like scars where the leafy 
stems have arisen. It is the slightly alternate 
disposition of the nodes from which these stems 
arise which gives the rhizome its knotty char- 
acter. No rootlets remain attached to the 
rhizome, but each node is surrounded with one 
or more indistinct rows of dots or scars, appar- 
ently indicating their presence. The rhizome is 





Japanese Belladonna Root.* 


externally of a brown color, not white when 
abraded as in belladonna, of a pale-brown color 
internally, speckled with numerous very minute 
dots, which appear under a lens to be white and 
starchy, and scattered through a resinous or 
horny structure. The bark is so similar in color 
and so closely applied to the meditullium as not 
to be readily distinguishable by the naked eye. 
The odor is slightly mousy and narcotic, and 
the taste hardly any except a slight bitterness. 
From portions which were mixed with the 
rhizome, it would appear to terminate in a genu- 
ine root of some length and thickness. The re- 
cent investigations by Ladenburgt concerning 
the relationship of the solaneous alkaloids to each 
other, seem to point out that the active prin- 





* The left-hand figure represents the root, the right-hand 
one the twisted rhizome, and the central one a transverse 
section of the rhizome with the vascular bundles more 
marked than usual. 

+ See this journal, May, 1880, p. 138 sqq. 
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ciple of this drug might be worth examination, 
as well as that of its European congener. A few 
remarks on the genus Scopolia may perhaps not 
be out of place here. It was founded by Jacquin 
on the peculiarity of the fruit, which is a capsule. 
The capsule, with the calyx and pedicel, fall off 
together, and after a time the capsule dehisces 
transversely like that of henbane. In color of 
the flower and in foliage the plant so closely re- 
sembles belladonna that, were it not for the fact 
that belladonna has a baccate fruit, and no rhi- 
zome, even a good botanist might be led to call 
it an Afropa. The genus is named after Antoine 





nature. A few drops of the aqueous solution of 
the sulphate of this alkaloid, dropped into the 
eye of a rabbit, produced dilatation of the pupil. 
I propose to name this alkaloid roteine (from the 
Japanese name rét6), and reserve to myself its 
further study. 

The second alkaloid, which I term scopoleine, 
exists in the root in larger proportion. It is ob- 
tained by adding an excess of soda solution to 
the acid liquid left after shaking with chloro- 
form, and by again shaking the now alkaline 
liquid with chloroform. The latter takes up the 
alkaloid and deposits it, on evaporation, in an 


Scopoli, an Idrian physician and professor of| impure condition, as a yellowish-brown resinous 


botany, who appears to have been the first to 
notice the European species. The Japanese 
Scopolia has the leaves often more or less deeply 
dentate, or even repand-dentate, in which char- 
acter it presents an analogy to Solanum nigrum 
in this country (England), the leaves of which 
may sometimes be found quite entire and some- 
times coarsely-toothed.—Pharm. Jour. 
Trans., April 3d, 1880. 


On the Constituents of Japanese Belladonna 


(Scopolia Japonica). 


SCOPOLIA JAPONICA, which is called by the 
Japanese rd/6 or ontshirikusa, or omtstkusa, or 
omekikusa, or hashiridokoro (which last term is 
the most usual one), is a member of the natural 
family Solanacee and is highly poisonous. Its 
root has been employed for a very long time by 
Japanese physicians, and there can be no doubt 
that it possesses valuable therapeutic properties. 

The latter reside in two alkaloids which were 
obtained in the following manner: The dried 
root was powdered and several times extracted 
with alcohol, the alcohol was distilled off from 
the united tinctures, the residue dissolved in 
water, and filtered to remove the separated fat. 
The clear filtrate was now precipitated with 
solution of acetate of lead the precipitate re- 


moved by filtration, the filtrate freed from excess 


of lead by sulphuretted hydrogen, and after again 


filtering, the solution concentrated, at a moderate 


heat, on a water-bath. The thin liquid residue 
was mixed with sulphuric acid, the mixture 


shaken with chloroform and the chloroformic 
solution separated. On evaporation, the latter 
left behind slender colorless needles which were 


contaminated with a yellow smeary mass. The 
whole residue was boiled with water, the liquid 
(after cooling) was filtered, the filtrate concen- 
trated on the water-bath at a low temperature 
and cautiously mixed with ammonia. This pro- 
duced a white precipitate, which was collected 
on a filter, washed with a little water, and then 
dissolved in alcohol, which, on evaporation, left 
behind colorless crystals. These had the char- 
acteristics of an alkaloid. Owing to the minute 
proportion in which this alkaloid exists in the 
root, the quantity obtained was insufficient for 
an accurate investigation of its properties and 


mass. In order to purify it, it was dissolved in 
dilute sulphuric acid, and the solution carefully 
mixed with sodium carbonate, as long as the 
precipitate was dirty and slimy. After filtering, 
a further quantity of sodium carbonate was 
added, as long as a precipitate was formed. The 
latter was collected on a filter, washed and dis- 


and | solved in chloroform. On evaporating the latter, 


the alkaloid was obtained asa yellowish resinous 
mass, which, when perfectly dry, may be rubbed 
up toa yellowish-gray powder, possessing a great 
tendency toruntogether. I have been unable to 
obtain this alkaloid in a crystalline condition or 
to form crystallized salts. It is difficultly soluble 
in water, easily in acidulated water, also easily in 
chloroform and alcohol. All these solutions 
(except when supersaturated with acid) have a 
strong alkaline reaction. It yields precipitates 
with nearly all alkaloidal reagents. 

Regarding its effect on the animal organism, I 
can at present (July 22d, 1878, at a meeting held 
in Tenkion, Yedo, Japan—Enp. N. R.) only say 
that it seems to act similarly to atropia. What 
relation it bears to the latter, however, I am not 
at present prepared to say, but hope to be soon 
able to give a fuller account of its composition, 
products of decomposition and physiological 
effects.—Dr. A. LANGGAARD, from Mittheilungen 
der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vol- 
kerkunde Ost-Asiens, fol. Yokohama. No. 16 
(December, 1878), p. 267. 

Note by Ep. N. R.—A short account of the 
root of Scopolia japonica and its uses, by Dr. G. 
Martin, of Tokio, Japan, may be found in the 
Archiv der Pharmacie, Dec., 1878, p. 336 (or in 
this Journal, Jan., 1879, p. 19). Dr. Martin 
states that it is called Japanese belladonna, but 
that its narcotic effects are much less marked 
than those of true belladonna. He says it con- 
tains solanine, but no atropine. The plant is 
further remarkable from the fact that it com- 
municates to liquids a stronger fluorescence than 
any other known plant. 

sacareialahiacaishainie 

The Origin of Curare is probably uo longer to remain 
amystery. The plants which furnish this substance are 
now known to belong to the strychnos family. At present 
four regions are known which furnish this article, viz., 
English Guiana, the upper Amazon, in the vicinity of the 
Rio Negro, and in French Guiana. 
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The Leech and its Cultivation. 


Tuis remarkable worm, formerly considered 
worthless and generally hated and persecuted in 
consequence of its bloodthirstiness, now forms a 
valued and important agent in the hands of the 
physician. It is not our present object to give 
a minute anatomical description of the leech nor 
to give a history of its use in medicine, but in 
connection with the annexed drawing we shall 
merely describe its suction apparatus, and give 
a brief account of its cultivation. 

The body of a leech—and there are a number 
of varieties, differing in color, habits, and other 
points—is a cylindrical elastic tube, composed of 
a series of numerous (about 100) rings. The 
terminal ring at the posterior end is broader and 
stronger, serving as a sort of foot for holding on 
and for locomotion. At the anterior end the 


N 
5) 


1. Hirudo medicinalis ; dor- 
sal view. 

2. Hirudo medicinalis; ab- 
dominal view. 

a, 6, sexual organs. 

3. Nervous system with 
branches. 

a, anterior superior; 4, 
anterior inferior; c, last 
nervous ganglion. 

4. Arterial system with lat- 
eral main-branches (or 
hearts) and their anasto- 
moses. 

5. Venous system on the 
dorsal side. 

6. Intestinal canal; lateral 
view. The round mucous 
sacs or breathing blaiders 
are situated between the 
constrictions of the cul-de- 
sacs of the stomachs. 
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body terminates in two fine, separated lips, 
which, when closed, form a closed ring. Along 
the dorsal surface are drawn a number of 
straight stripes, while the abdominal surface has 
a brighter color and is covered with differently- 
sized colored spots. ‘The body of the leech is 
extremely elastic, being capable to.stretching to 
over 30 cm. (12 inch.), and contracting to a very 
short firm knob or ball. Within and behind the 
previously mentioned lips, are situated three 
strong triangular segments of mucous membrane, 
which are covered with a cartilaginous mass, and 
the edges of which are provided with fine 

sharp teeth. Behind these segments, which | 
serve as jaws, are the very narrow fauces, which 
may be closed at will, by a diagonal muscle. 
When sucking, a leech first applies its semi-cir- 
cular lips to the part, presses the triangular jaws 
firmly upon it, and at the same time the fine saw- 
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skin. Being thus prepared to apply suction, the 
head of the leech is raised somewhat, whereby the 
lips assume a shape resembling that of a small 
empty cupping-glass,which is separated, interiorly, 
by the firmly adherent jaws, into three distinct 
sections. Into these three sections the human 
skin is forcibly sucked, until it tears. Upon 
hairy portions of the body, where it is impossible 
to apply a cup air-tight, it is also impossible for 
a leech to bite. As soon as the mouth of the 
leech has been filled with blood, the fauces open 
and the blood is driven by the continual suction 
into the stomach. Meanwhile the mouth is again 
filled with a fresh supply of blood. The narrow 
long stomach, composed of 13 pairs of peculiarly 
shaped pockets, is capable of retaining a very 
large quantity of blood, which is not driven back 
again through the mouth by the contractions of 











like teeth are pressed into the outer layer of the 





7. Iniestinal canal; view 









from above. The upper- 

mH <— most part are the fauces; 
u< the 2d to roth the stomachs 

: Les with their cul-de-sacs ; the 
iy short end, in front of the 
yee. long tubular central colon 
Ky (or rectum)—the end of 





which corresponds to the 
anus—is the small intes- 








Ube: tine ; the two lateral long 
SARE tubes are cul-de-sacs of 
A: the tenth stomach. 

AGRA): 8. Jaws with their saw-like 
oh dental cartilages. 


9. Head with its triangular 
mouth. 

1o. Upper part of head, with 
Io eyes. 

11, Section of coccoon, with 
eggs. 
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the Leech. 


the leech during suction, but which may be all 
drained off, by making an incision in the posterior 
part of the leech, at the end of the stomach. 
The usual! food of the leech consists of animal 
or vegetable infusoria, which it swallows in large 
quantities, as the whale swallows a mass of 
squid. But while the whale ejects the swallowed 
water by the nostrils and only retains the squid 
in his stomach, the leech gives off the superfluous 
water by a sort of perspiration through a system 
of glands in the outer skin, and retains the infu- 
soria in its stomach. It has a great love for the 
blood both of cold and of warm-blooded animals, 
preferring, however, the latter, and often gorging 
itself so much that it cannot digest it, but dies. 
Not every variety of leech is adapted for 
medical use. While the employment of leeches 
as a means of abstracting blood in certain dis- 
eases was more or less practised in ancient 
times, it is only within a comparatively recer.t 
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period that they have been employed in large 
quantities. It is not many years since a large 
number of ponds in northern Germany were full of 
leeches, which were considered a great nuisance 
by the owners. Speculators took advantage of 
this, by offering to clear the ponds of this 


nuisance, which they faithfully did, without, how- | 


ever, allowing the owners to surmise, what they 
did with the captured booty. Most of this was 
carried to Hamburg and shipped to this country 
at an enormous profit. The North-German 
ponds are now nearly bared of leeches, while 
France and Germany alone annually consume 
about thirty millions of them,* and about an 


equal quantity is annually exported by way of | 


Holland. The best natural supply of leeches 
comes from the ponds situated in Hungary, 
Bessarabia and Wallachia. But leeches are 
found in many other parts of the world, and 
some, which are distinct species, have been 
found equally valuable; so, for instance, the 


species which inhabits many of the Australian | 
ponds and rivers, and of which large quantities | 


are carried to this country and to Europe. The 
species which most abounds in southern and 
south-eastern Europe is the Sanguisuga offici- 
nalis Savigny (green or Hungarian leech) ; in the 
northern part of Europe the Sangutsuga medict- 
nalis Savigny (gray or German leech) is more 
common. The American leech, Hirudo decora, 
is used in the country in considerable quantities, 
although it does not make so large an incision 
nor draw as much blood as the European leech. 

Many attempts have been made in past years 
to propagate leeches artificially, either in ex- 
pressly constructed ponds, or by restocking 
ponds which had once contained thém. Large 
sums have been wasted in these experiments, 
until it was ascertained that leeches, when trans- 
planted from their native ponds, required to be 
very carefully acclimatized to their new loca- 
tion. The conditions necessary for a successful 
cultivation of transplanted leeches are, in the 
main, the following: The ponds should have a 
depth of about 48 inches, of which 6 to 10 inches 
should comprise swampy soil. The water must 
always have an average height of about 36 inches 


and must be constantly renewed by the influx of | 8° long 


fresh water. The sides of the pond must be 
surrounded by a wall of 24 to 36 inches in 


height, to prevent the leeches from escaping. | 


During May and June they are introduced into 
the pond, where they deposit their coccoons in 
funnel-shaped holes in the moory bottom. Each 
cocoon contains from roto 15 eggs, from which, 
in a few days, as many young leeches are devel- 
oped, which attach themselves to the parents, 





* In the hospitals of Paris, during the eight years from 
1829 to 1836, there were annually consumed 5 40 6 mi/- 
lions of leeches, costing 1% millions of francs. It is es- 
timated that the quantity of blood annually drawn by 


these leeches amounted to 85,000 kilograms, or in 8 years, | 


13,600 cwt. 


| from whom they suck until they are capable of 
_ seeking their own food. The outer edges of the 
Ponds are planted with willows, calamus, and 
| other rush-like aquatic plants, and the leeches 
| are fed with duck weed, small fish, snails, and 
small frogs. The ponds must be carefully 
guarded against the access of aquatic birds and 
fowl, land and water-rats; and no alder must be 
allowed to grow at or nearthem. Some cultiva- 
tors drive into the ponds moribund or decrepit 
/animals, such as horses, cattle, etc., a custom 
which is particularly in vogue in the leech-ponds 
'in western France.* At the middle or end of 
‘the autumn they are transferred from the propa- 
gating pond into a smaller pond with firm loamy 
/or sandy ground, where they are left until the 
| next spring, at which time they are generally ac- 
climatized. They are then transferred perma- 
/nently into the regular leech-ponds, where they 
| rapidly multiply.—Dze Vatur. 


| A new and simple Apparatus for the Treatment of 
Substances in open Dishes by Volatile Solvents. 


| Iris often a matter of great convenience to 


|treat a substance in an open dish with ether, 
benzene, or other volatile solvent, but hitherto 
no more effective appliance for the prevention 
of waste and inconvenience has been used than 
covering the dish with a funnel or watch-glass. 
The little apparatus which I have now used for 
more than a year effectually converts the dish 
into a closed vessel, so that ether and volatile 
liquid can now be boiled in an open dish for an 
| hour without loss, or, on the other hand, a vola- 
tile liquid can be distilled off and recovered with 
| as much ease as in operating with a retort. 
| The essential part of the 
apparatus consists of a cast- 
iron body &, externally drum- 
shaped, and having a deep 
groove A, in which a little 
mercury, JZ, or other “sealing 
liquid” is placed. Into this 
| " groove fits a bell-jar, B, and 
the part marked D is hollowed 
/out for,the reception of a dish. The size of 
|the dish is quite indifferent; any dish will do, 
as itis not too large for the bell-jar 
|cover. The neck of the bell-jar is attached to 
|a Liebig’s condenser. ~ 
Should a substance require exhaustion with 
'the solvent, the condenser is placed in an up- 
| right position; should an evaporation or distilla- 
| tion be required, the condenser is placed in the 
usual slanting position, and in this way all the 
liquid evaporated is saved. As a matter of con- 
venience it is well to have a pair of these appa- 
| ratuses in a laboratory, one with an upright, the 
'other with a slant condenser. The apparatus 
can be obtained from Messrs. Cetti, Brook street, 
| Holborn, London.—A. WynTER BLyru, in the 
| Journ. Chem. Soc., 1880, 140. 











*See our May number, p. 180. 
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A simple Extraction-Apparatus. 


Mr. Lupwic Mepicus describes, in the Ze/t- 
schrift f. analyt. Chemie (1880, p. 163), the follow- 
ing easily constructed apparatus for continuous 
extraction. 

An extraction tube, the form of which is easily 
recognizable from the annexed illustration, and 
which may be made without difficulty in any 
laboratory, is suspended, by means of platinum 
wire, in the neck of a wide-necked flask, so that 
between the tube and the inside of the neck a 
sufficient space remains for the free passage of 
the ascending vapors. The flask is closed with 
a perforated cork into which a bent tube is fitted, 
the lower end of which is cut off obliquely and 
the other end of which is connected with an up- 
rightcondenser. The lower part of the extraction 
tube having previously been packed with a little 
asbestos, the substance to be exhausted is added, 
and preferably covered with a small plug of 





asbestos, to keep it in place. The rising vapors 
of the menstruum are continually condensed in 
the cooler, and flow back upon the substance. 

In some cases, when it is desired to weigh the 
residue, after extraction, it is preferable to adopt 
the modification shown in the smaller cut. 


An easy Test for Aloes in Beverages. 


Huco BorNnrRAEGER has found a reliable 
process to detect aloes in elixirs, liquors, beer, 
and other liquids. On thoroughly shaking a 
cold-prepared alcoholic tincture of aloes with 
ether, or better, with benzin, the latter assumes 
ayellowish-green color. If now a few drops of 
ammonia are added to the decanted clear ben- 
uin-solution, the ammonia assumes a fine violet- 
ted color. Instead of ammonia, caustic potassa, 


color, but on supersaturating the acid, it reap- 
pears again. This reaction permits the detec- 
tion of 1 part of aloes in 5000 parts of liquid, 
provided the benzin be shaken with the latter 
briskly for about five minutes. The test is per- 
formed by shaking a sample of the liquid sus- 
pected to contain aloes with twice its volume of 
benzin, and then adding some drops of strong 
ammonia. If no red color makes its appearance, 
aloes are either entirely absent, or may be pres- 
ent in such minute quantity that it may be en- 
tirely disregarded. If aloes has been detected, 
the original liquid will yield a more or less 
abundant precipitate with ferric chloride, since 
aloes, according to Czumpelik, contains consid- 
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Scheibler’s Extraction Apparatus. 


erable quantities of a tannin-like body. Of 
course, the presence of other substances con- 
taining tannip would make the latter test falla- 
cious.—From Zeitsch. f. anal. Chem., 1880, 165. 


New Form of Extraction-Apparatus. 


On page 14 of our last January number, we 
gave an illustration and description of an ex- 





soda, lime-water, etc., may be used, but the color 
is most intense when using concentrated am- 
monia. Addition of an acid destroys the red 


traction apparatus constructed by C. Scheibler, 
of Berlin. The same chemist has lately pub- 
lished a paper on the “ Occurrence of Vanillin 
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in certain crude Beet Sugars,” in the course of. 
which he figures and describes a modified form 
of the apparatus which is represented in the) 
above cut. 

The pear-shaped vessel 4 is loosely packed 
at the bottom with cotton, and the substance to 
be extracted, placed upon the latter. The lower 
orifice of the vessel is then connected by means 
of bent tubing with the flask, which is placed 
alongside of it in such a position that the sur- 
face of the substance in the extractor is at a level 
with the cork closing the flask. Another glass 
tube, bent twice at right angles, directly connects 
the flask and extractor and serves for carrying 
the vapors of the volatilized liquid, a small por- 
tion of which condenses in its passage across 
the glass tube, and drops upon the substance in 
the extractor, while the uncondensed portion 
passes into the upright cooler, whence it is re- 
turned, in a liquid state, upon the substance. 
The lateral position of the extractor necessitates 
the whole interior to be filled with menstruum, 
before the latter can be siphoned over into flask 
B.—Berichte d. Deutsch. Chem, Ges., 1880, p- 338. | 


On Lemon and Lime Juice, and Citric Acid | 
Liquors.* 

THESE juices contain free citric acid, free 
acids other than citric, citrates, salts of organic 
acids other than citric, salts of inorganic acids, 
albuminous, mucilaginous, saccharine, and other 
indifferent bodies. Spirit is frequently added as | 
a preservative, and mineral acids are not uncom- 
monly employed as adulterants. Verjuice has 
also been used for this purpose. The assay of 
genuine juice is practically confined to the de- 
termination of citric acid and citrates, and for 
this purpose the following processes are employ- | 
ed: 

a, Determination of the Specific Gravity. | 

A special hydrometer i is sometimes used. On! 
this “citrometer,” 60 degrees correspond to 1.24 | 
specific gravity, so that each degree appears to | 
be equal to 0.004 specific gravity. The valua- 
tion by specific gravity is open to many frauds. | 
Bergamot juice, which has a high gravity but | 
low acidity, has been mixed with lemon-juice, | 
and sea-water has been added to the juice dur- | | 
ing concentration. Of course, the presence of | 
alcohol materially affects the density, but its in- | 
fluence may be got rid of by boiling the juice | 
and again taking the density after making up the | 
volume to that originally employed. 

b. Determination of the Free Acid. 

This is effected by titration with, decinormal | 
caustic soda, made from metallic sodium. In| 
the case of concentrated juice, 50 cc. should be | 
diluted to $00, and 25 cc. to 30 cc. of the 

* From se Faiviilbiatiois to ‘the Practice of Commercial 
Organic Analysis, by Alfred H. Allen, 8vo, London, | 
1879, p. 266 sqq. The whole article, as Mr. Allen ob- | 
serves, is based upon the admirable paper of Mr. Waring- 
ton, in the Fournal of the Chem, Soc., 1875, p. 934- 


| 


| bined citric acid is ascertained. 





diluted liquid employed for titration. With un- 


concentrated juice, 10 cc. or 20 cc. may be 


measured out at once. In either case the alkali 
is added in quantity sufficient to neutralize about 


| five-sixths of the acid present ; the liquid is then 


boiled for a few minutes, and when quite cold 
the titration is completed. The neutralizing 
power of the alkali should be known in terms of 
pure citric acid. Owing to want of sharpness 
in the reaction of citric acid with litmus-paper, 
the determination does not admit of great accu- 
racy 

Experiments with concentrated juice will not 
agree nearer than } oz. of acid per gallon. The 
number of grams of citric acid contained in each 
cc. of the juice, multiplied by 160, gives the 
ounces per gallon. 

c. Determination of the Citric and other Or- 
ganic Acids in Combination with Bases. 

This is effected by evaporating to dryness the 
portion of juice which has been already neutral- 
ized by soda for the determination of the free 
acid. The residue left on evaporation is heated 
gradually and charred at a lowred heat. The 
ignited mass is treated with water, a known 
volume of standard sulphuric acid added, the 


liquid boiled and filtered, and the excess of sul- 
| phuric acid determined in the filtrate by standard 
| alkali. 


The amount of sulphuric acid neutraliz- 
ed by the ash is equivalent to the total organic 
acids of the sample, for on ignition all the salts 
of organic acids were converted into correspond- 
ing carbonates. 

49 parts of sulphuric acid (H,SO ,) correspond 
to 40 parts of caustic soda (NaHO), or to 70 
parts of citric acid (H,C,H,O,.H,O) or to 67 
parts of the same acid as it is assumed to be 
constituted by the trade, namely 2H,C,H,O,,.- 


HO. 


This, then, gives the total organic acid of the 
juice taken, calculated as citric acid. By sub- 
| tracting the amount of free citric acid obtained 
| by titration of the acid juice, the amount of com- 
If the original 
acid juice be evaporated and ignited, and the 
combined citric acid calculated from the neu- 
tralizing power of the ash, the results obtained 
are too high, owing to the decomposition of 
chlorides, etc., by the citric acid during evapor- 
ation. 

ad. Determination of the real Citric Acid. 

Of the organic acids present in genuine lemon 


| and similar juices, the citric is the only one of 


|importance which. forms an approximately in- 
‘soluble calcium salt. Malate and aconitate of 
calcium are pretty freely soluble, and the same 
remark applies more strongly to the acetate and 
butyrate of calcium produced by the fermenta- 
tion of citric acid juices. Forthe determination 
of the amount of insoluble calcium salt obtain- 
able from a juice, Mr. B. Warington recom- 
'mends the following method: 15 to 20 cc. of 
unconcentrated lemon juice, or about 3 cc. of 
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concentrated juice (previously diluted to facili- 
tate exact measurement), are exactly neutralized 
with pure caustic soda. The solution is brought 
to a bulk of about 50 cc., and heated to boiling 
in a salt-bath, and so much of a solution of cal- 
cium chloride added as is known to be rather 
more than equivalent to the total organic acids 
present. 

The whole is boiled for half an hour, and the 
precipitate then collected and washed with hot 
water. The filtrate and washings are concen- 
trated to about ro or 15 cc., the solution being 
finally neutralized with a drop of ammonia if it 
has become acid. The second precipitate thus 
obtained is collected on a very small filter, the 
filtrate being employed to transfer it, and the 
washings with hot water being reduced as much 
as possible. The precipitates with their filters 
are then burnt at a low red heat, and the neutral- 
izing power of the ash ascertained by treatment 
with standard acid (HCI is preferable) and al- 
kali. Each cc. of normal acid neutralized cor- 
responds to .o70 grams of crystallized citric acid 
(H,C,H,O,.H,O). The presence of mineralacids 
does not interfere, but oxalic or tartaric acid 
would render the results inaccurate. 

In English-pressed lemon juice the real citric 
acid is 99 per cent of the total organic acid, but 
in the concentrated Sicilian juice it varies from 
88 to 95 per cent of the total. In a sample of 
concentrated bergamot juice Warington found 
the precipitated acid to be about 88 per cent 
of the total organic acid, but a more usual 
proportion is 96 to 98 percent. The method 
of determining the value of juice by its acidity 
gives tolerably accurate results in the case of 
lemon and bergamot juice, but in lime juice 
the results are in excess of the truth. Of course 
this remark is only true of genuine juice. 

e. Determination of Alcohol. 

This can be effected by the ordinary distilla- 


tion method. 
(To be Continued.) 


New Process for Preparing Phosphoric Acid. 


AccorDING to Horn, the following process— 
which is, however, not entirely new—is very 
economical, does not require much watching, and 
is perfectly safe from explosions. 

Pour 1,135 parts* of water into a capacious 
retort, beaker, or porcelain capsule, and place 
into it 283 parts of clean, white phosphorus— 
deprived of its brownish exterior layer—taking 
care that it is completely covered by the water. 
Now add 1.6 parts of iodine, and agitate the ves- 
sel slowly, so that the iodine and phosphorus 
are brought in contact. Finally add 1,500 gm. 
of nitric acid of spec. gr. 1.420 in one portion. 





* The original paper contains the quantities in grams 
as follows: 113.5 gm. of water, 28.3 gm. of phospho- 
rus, 0.16 gm. of iodine, and 150 gm. of nitric acid. We 
have substituted parts for grams, and, for convenience’ 
sake, have taken ten times the quantity.—Ep. N. R. 


Reaction begins immediately, and the open ves- 
sel which does not require watching, is set aside 
for two or three days. If it is desired to hasten 
the operation, the iodine may be increased to 
twice or three times the before-mentioned quan- 
tity, but in this case the vessel should be set 
into water of ordinary temperature. By the ad- 
dition of further quantities of phosphorus and 
nitric acid, “ unlimited amounts ” of the former 
are said to be oxidized to phosphoric acid, in 
presence of the same small quantity of iodine. 
During the process there is probably at first pro- 
duced phosphorus di-iodide (PI,), which com- 
pound is again decomposed with elimination of 
amorphous phosphorus. The nitric acid then 
acts upon the latter, in the nascent condition, 
and at once oxidizes it to phosphoric acid. The 
iodine, therefore, merely appears to act as acon- 
tinuous medium for carrying the phosphorus to 
the nitric acid.—Chem. Zett. and Pharm. Zeit. f. 
Russi. 
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Wolff's Colorimeter. 


Ir is often required to determine the relative 
depth of color of two liquids, or to ascertain the 
relative coloring power of two liquids by com- 
paring their tints under equal conditions. An 
excellent apparatus for accomplishing this is 
that constructed by H. C. Wolff, which is illus- 
trated in the annexed cuts. 

Upon a suitable stand are clamped two grad- 
uated glass cylinders, A and B, holding each 
roo cc., and provided with the lateral faucets @ 
and 6. The lower orifice of each cylinder sits 
in a brass socket provided with a glass disc. 
Upon the two Fresnel lenses 2, a partial cut-off 
is placed, which permits only small lines of the 
two color-images to be seen, and thereby much 





facilitates the comparison. Above the prism is 
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situated an adjustable achromatic double-lens, 
over which there is attached a movable arrange- 
ment of faintly or strongly smoked glasses, so 
that the observation may be performed either 
with or without them. The adjustable mirror 
C may also be covered by a plate of milk-glass. 
The whole arrangement is preferably kept in a 
box (see figure on the left). 

The passage of the rays of light is indicated 
by the dotted lines. After being reflected from 
the mirror C, the light passes through the col- 
umns of colored liquid in the cylinders A and 
B, is twice reflected in the double prism D, and 
at ¢ passes past the cut-off. The double lens 
having been sharply focused upon the margins 
of the images, there will be seen two unequally 
bright right-angular fields, which may be ren- 
dered equal in tint and brightness by permitting 
some liquid to flow from one or the other faucet. 
To insure accuracy, it is advisable to make the 
observation alternately without and with the in- 
terposition of the smoked glass, because it has 
been found that, for certain tints, either bright 
or sombre light permits a more sharp distinc- 
tion. 

In order to obtain a uniform illumination, it 
is best to place the apparatus at the window, 
where either bright sunlight or diffused day- 
light may fall upon the mirror. It is absolutely 
necessary to look perpendicularly through the 





a definite compound, crystallizing in fine nee- 
dles, which was found to be a glyceride of lead, 
of the composition C,H,PbO,. But this com- 
pound, when isolated, is not of great stability, 
and would scarcely interest our readers. Our 
object is to draw attention to the practical 
applicability of the compound as a cement. 

From a large number of experiments instituted 
to ascertain the most favorable conditions for 
the production of a perfect cement, the author 
obtained the following results: The hardest 
cement is produced by triturating fifty grams 
of litharge with five cubic centimetres of gly- 
cerin. If more glycerin is used, the mass har- 
dens much more slowly and imperfectly. 

The small proportion of glycerin, however, 
makes it impracticable to prepare large quanti- 
ties of the cement at a time. For this purpose 
it will be necessary to take more glycerin, in 
order to facilitate the trituration. But as it was 
also proved that the addition of a small quan- 
tity of water produced an equally durable ce- 
ment, provided the proper proportions are 
observed, he found, after many trials, that the 
most favorable results are obtained by adding 2 
volumes of water to 5 volumes of glycerin (spec. 
gr. 1.240); 6 cubic centimetres of this liquid are 
incorporated with 50 grams of litharge. This 
mass requires a shorter time than any other 
proportions to produce a hard cement, 10 min- 
utes only being required to harden moderately, 





eye-piece, as a lateral position of the eye will 
make one or the other reflected image, although 


while, after 2 hours, it becomes even harder 


in reality identical, appear to be darker.*—|than any mixture containing litharge with gly- 


Pharm, Zeit. and Dingl. Pol. Journ. 


On Glycerin Cement. 


HirzeEv obtained, in 1869, by triturating lith- 
arge with glycerin, a mass which he found 
useful as a cement for vessels containing benzol, 
ethereal oils, etc., as it possessed the property of 
soon hardening. During the same year, Pollack 
recommended the same mass as a cement for 
stone and iron ware, and pointed out that it 
was attacked only by strong acids; also, that its 
durability is the greater, the more water the 
litharge had absorbed, since the latter, when 
entirely dry, yielded a cement of feeble adhe- 
siveness only. Rost, in 1870, found this cement 
proof against concentrated [?] and diluted acids, 
alkaline lyes, ether, alcohol, benzol, and carbon 
disulphide. 

The somewhat contradictory statements re- 
garding the power of resistance against acids of 
this cement, as well as the desire to find out 
whether glycerin entered into a chemical! combi- 
nation with litharge, led Theodor Morawski 
to investigate the subject. Regarding the chem- 
ical combination, we may briefly state that he 
actually found this to be the fact. He obtained 





* The above apparatus permits a much mere accurate 
comparison of colors than that constructed by Mills (de- 
scribed and figured in NEw REo., 1877, 174) or by Du- 
bosque. 





|cerin alone. But, after a few days, the latter 
|compound (prepared without water) overtakes 
|the former in hardness and remains so. If it is 
'desired to produce a cement which rapidly 
| hardens and still has considerable firmness, it is 
| advisable to use water with the glycerin.—Ding- 
\der’s Polyt. Journ., 235, 213. 

This form of cement appears to be applicable 
for many purposes in the laboratory as well as 
jin drug houses. It may be used as luting for 
| joints, or as cement for stoppers, and probably 
also for mending stone, wedgewood, and _ porce- 
lain ware. Of course, it should not be forgotten 
that it contains lead. 


On the Manufacture of Pure Methylic Alcohol. 


SIncE the discovery of the series of beautiful 
aniline colors, which contain methyl in place of 
one atom of hydrogen (C,H,NH,=aniline; 
C,H,N.CH,.H =methylaniline), the proper puti- 
fication of commercial wood-spirit has been 
one of the principal problems. At first the 
methyl radical was introduced into the aniline 
molecule by acting on the latter with iodide of 
methyl. This was at one time partially the 
cause of an enormous rise in the price of 
iodine * and, in order to obviate the difficulty, 





* The iodine in the iodide of methyl, used for prepat- 
ing methyl-aniline, is, of course, not used up and lost, 
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both the bromide and the chloride of methyl 
were afterwards partly substituted for it. Later 
on, it was ascertained that methyl-aniline is 
much more readily obtained by means of the 
nitrate of methyl. But this is one of the most 
dangerously explosive liquids known, and several 
terrible explosions of factories, involving the loss 
of many lives, occurred within a short interval * 
of each other, Nevertheless, about 40,000 kilo- 
grams of this dangerous compound were manu- 
factured in the course of time and used in 
the preparation of methyl-aniline. Yet the pro- 
duct was not satisfactory, since it generally con- 
tained some nitro-products, which affected the 
tint of methyl-violet injuriously. Finally, Ber- 
thelot found that methyl could be introduced 
into aniline by acting with methylic alcohol 
(wood-spirit) upon hydrochlorate of aniline; 
but, in order to produce satisfactory results, it is 
necessary that the methylic alcohol should be as 
free from impurities as possible. The efforts 
of accomplishing this not being very successful, 
it required a most tremendous pressure, in her- 
metically closed vessels, to cause the impure 





wood-spirit to enter.into combination with the | 
aniline. There was great difficulty in obtaining | 
boilers which would stand a pressure of 200 at- | 
mospheres; and only after a great deal of delay, 
a manufacturer was prevailed upon to furnish 
such an apparatus. The latter, however, dis- 
tinctly stipulated that he was not to be held 
responsible for any accidents by an eventual ex- 
plosion. A good method for purifying wood- 
spirit, and separating it from acetone and such 
compounds as are readily carbonized by sul- 
phuric acid—which compounds are the main 
cause of the necessity of employing such a high 
pressure—was, therefore, a great desideratum. 
The plan which promised the best results was 
that of converting the methylic alcohol into 
formate of methyl (CH,CHO,). But it remained 
for Bardy and L. Bordet to improve the process 
so as to be quite satisfactory. This process is 
based upon the following facts: 

If a mixture of methylic alcohol and commer- 
cial (hydrous) hydrochloric acid is caused to act 
upon dry formate of sodium, the alcohol is con- 
verted almost instantly and completely into 
formate of methyl, which, having a low boiling 
point (32° C.=go° F.) may be easily separated 
by distillation. On adding to it a sufficient 
quantity of soda solution—as concentrated as 
possible—to combine with all the formic acid, 
the compound splits up, even in the cold, into 
formate of sodium and into a tolerably high 
grade methylic alcohol, which, at the first distil- 





but may be recovered from the residuary products and 
regenerated. There is, however, a peculiar green aniline 
color, prepared from iodide of methyl, methylic alcohol, 
and acetate of rosaniline, which contains iodine (Co;H33- 
N;OI;), and this is, of course, lost for all other pur- 
poses, 

* Compare the article on Explosive Bodies and Mix- 





tures in this journal, May, 1878, 166. 


lation already, shows a spec. gr. of o.g01 to 
0.889. After being again rectified from potassa, 
and finally from sodium, it is obtained almost 
entirely anhydrous, and in nearly the theoretical 
quantity. The residuary formate of sodium, 
after being dried, is again utilized to convert 
wood-spirit into formate of methyl; and the ex- 
pense of the process may be still further reduced 
by replacing the soda with caustic lime, and 
starting from formate of calcium. Bardy has 
examined many samples of wood-spirit by the 
above method, and found the best to contain 94 
to 95% of pure methylic alcohol, while the 
weakest contained only 35 to 40%, although the 
hydrometer indicated in many samples up to 
99%.—Dingler’s Polyt. Journ., 234, 333- 
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Pellet’s Burette. 


THE permanent attachment of a burette to the 
stock-bottle, containing the volumetric reagent, 
offers in many cases great facilities for rapid 
work in analysis. One of the latest modifica- 
tions of such an arrangement, devised by Pellet, 
is illustrated in the accompanying cut. A is a 
pear-shaped rubber-bag full of air, by compress- 
ing which a portion of the liquid in the reservoir 
C is driven over into the burette A. When the 
liquid has reached the mark a, the pressure is 
intermitted, and the air, entering at the orifice /, 
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causes the excess of liquid contained in the 
tube ¢, ad, to flow back into the reservoir. 
The rubber-tube at 4 contains a small piece 
of glass tube, or a massive glass ball, in which 
the rubber need only be pinched laterally 
to allow some of the liquid to pass. |The tube 
at f may be connected with an apparatus for de- 
priving the air of carbonic acid gas, ammonia, 
etc., if the nature of the reagent should require 
this —Ep. N. R.]—Monit. /nd. and Chem. Zeit. 


The Chemical Cause of the Poisonousness of 
Arsenic. 


Pror. C. Binz and Dr. H. Schulz have made | 


investigations to determine the cause of the 
poisonous action of arsenic, when taken in the 
organism, and have come to the conclusion that 
the opinion of Liebig—the only author who had 
previously established a theory for its explanation 
—wasincorrect. Liebig supposed that arsenious 


acid, as well as corrosive chloride of mercury, | 


possessed, in the highest degree, the faculty of 
entering into solid compounds with albumen. 
Therefore, he concluded, when such compounds 
are formed within the body, the albumen becomes 
incapable of undergoing the metamorphoses 
requisite for the nourishment of the tissues, and 
the latter gradually cease their functions. 

This theory may be shown to be fallacious, at 
least in the case of arsenious acid, by means of 
a simple experiment, for neither this acid itself 
nor one of its salts in solution is capable of pro- 
ducing a solid compound with albumen. ‘The 
non-existence of an albuminate of arsenic may 
also be inferred from the fact that it is possible 
to poison an animal by applying drops of an 
arsenical solution to the conjunctiva, without 
the latter assuming more than a slight redness. 

But the destructive action of the poison is 
nevertheless most energetic inside of the body, 
most of the symptoms and lesions centring in 
the stomach, even though the poison has never 
been directly introduced into it. 

The neutral salts of arsenic acid are as poison- 
ous as those containing arsenious acid ; accord- 
ing tosome authoritieseven moreso. Arsenious 
acid is easily transformed into arsenic acid, du 
only by the living albumen of animal or vegetable 
organisms ; the transformation of arsenic acid 
into arsenious acid is still more easily accom- 
plished, dut zs not confined to living albumen. This 
was proved first by experiments outside of the 
organism. White of egg and fibrin of warm- 


blooded animals, when digested with arsenic | 


acid at the temperature of the body, reduce it to 
arsenious acid. 
fresh brains. The tissues of the pancreas, the 
liver, and the undecomposed protoplasm of 
vegetables, both reduce the arsenic to arsenious, 
and oxidize the latter to arsenic acid. 
tissues which are capable (owing to presence of 
living albumen) of thus oxidizing arsenious acid 


The same is the case with | 


If the | 


,are first heated in boiling water, they are no 


| longer capable of producing the change. Blood, 
/hemoglobin, and fresh fat possess neither the 
one nor the other property. In the living body, 
|the double metamorphosis was likewise demon- 
strated. The two oxides of arsenic are mutually 
| decomposed, and converted into each other in 
|the glands of the intestines, which are well- 
| known to be among the most violently affected 
| portions of the body in cases of poisoning.. On 
|the other hand, those tissues which are not 
| reached by arsenic while living, are incapable of 
oxidizing the arsenious to arsenic acid. 
| The results ofthe investigations lead to the con- 
|clusion that “the mutual metamorphosis of the 
| two oxides of arsenic (first proved by the authors) 
| within the living body, produces in the living 
|molecules of albumen such a violent and rapid 
| exchange of atoms of oxygen that the tissues are 
'thereby corroded until they are ultimately de- 
| stroyed.” 
There is an exact parallel in this respect be- 
_ tween the arsenic and nitrogen. Nitrogen diox- 
ide (nitric oxide) is a violent poison; by com- 
_bination with oxygen it is converted into the 
| violently oxidizing nitrogen tetroxide (nitrogen 
|peroxide, “hyponitric acid”’). The latter de- 
| stroys tissues it comes in contact with, while at 
|the same time, by combining with water, it is 
| partly reconverted into nitrogen dioxide. The 
| nitrogen, throughout the whole process, merely 
| acts as a carrier of oxygen. Of course, there are 
| differences between the action of arsenic and 
nitrogen dioxide, but they are merely in the 
degree of energy. The oxides of nitrogen begin 
‘their corrosion already at the point of entrance 
|into the body; the oxides of arsenic do not be- 
gin to act until they are within the organism. 
| Outside of the organism, as is well-known, they 
‘require some time before they exhibit any cor- 
rosive property. The active oxygen of the ni- 
| trogen oxides separates itself instantly ; that of 
arsenic acid requires a little time before action 
| becomes perceptible and violent. The fact that 
certain atoms of oxygen possess poisonous prop- 
‘erties is ‘evidenced by the well-known destruc- 
| tive effects of ozone in the organism, unless it is 
introduced in exceedingly dilute condition. The 
/same has lately been shown to be the case with 
|chlorates. The latter yield three atoms of oxy- 
'gen to certain constituents of the body, being 
'reduced to chlorides, and have a corrosive and 
destructive effect upon living cells and blood.* 
—From Ber. ad. Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 1879, Pp: 


2,199. 


The Consumption of Cinchona Alkaloids, accord- 
|ing to a Constantinople authority, amounts annually to 


more than 98 tons of quinia alone, at a value of £2,248,- 


| 
B scien 





* Binz, die Reduction des chlorsauren Salzes. Arch. f. 
exper. Path. u. Pharmakol., X.,153. Marchand, Archiv 
j. pathol. Anat., LXXVIL., 455. 
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Benzoate of Sodium.* 


Wui_e the therapeutical value of benzoate of 
sodium—particularly as a remedy in consump- 
tion—is still a mooted question with the medi- 
cal profession, notice has at least been drawn to 
the different sources from which the benzoic acid 
contained in the salt may have been obtained, and 
the question has arisen, whether the observed dif- 
ferences in effect might not be due to the varying 
origin of the acid. The final determination of this | 
question is a task for the physiologist ; meanwhile 
it will be interesting to ascertain whether benzoic 
acids of different derivation, as well as their sodi- | 
um salts, are chemically and physically identical. | 

Following are the results of investigations of | 
Mr. E. Schering, of Berlin (Chemische Fabrik | 
auf Actien), which throw a good deal of light on 
this subject. 

The different sources of benzoic acid at present 
are : rst, gum benzoin ; 2d, the urine of herbivor- | 
ous animals ; 3d, toluol or rather its derivatives : 
benzotrichloride and benzaldehyde. Hence we 
must examine the differences between benzoin- 
benzoic acid, urine-benzoic acid, and toluol-ben- 
zoic acid. As regards the sodium salts, we may 
at once remark here that there are indeed 
differences between them both in solubility and 
in purity (that is, in the nature of the accom- 
panying foreign constituents). 

There can be no doubt but that benzoin- 
benzoic acid, whether prepared by sublimation 
or by the wet process, is the normal variety which 
should be used for preparing the sodium salt. 
But, as the other varieties of benzoic acid had 
been announced to yield salts of precisely the 
same chemical composition, their employment 
was advocated. Yet even among the acids them- 
selves there is considerable difference in physical 
properties and in other respects. Such differ- 
ences have already been pointed out before. For 
instance, Gregory f found that the potassium 
salt of the acid prepared from oil of bitter almonds 
was easily soluble in alcohol, while the salt of the 
benzoin-benzoic acid is insoluble in that men- 
struum. Otto { found melting point and solubil- 
ity of both kinds of acids identical, but noticed 
considerable discrepancies in the salts : the potas- 
sium salt of benzoic acid obtained from oil of 
bitter almonds crystallizes with 3 mol. of water, 
and is soluble in 1.5 parts of water at 12° C., 
while the potassium salt of urine-benzoic acid 
crystallizes with 7 mol. of water and is soluble 
in 26.5 parts of water at 12° C. The calcium 
salt shows analogous discrepancies : the benzoin- 
benzoate being soluble in 28.6 parts of water, the 
the other in 37.7 parts. Other differences are 
noticeable in the acid, which is prepared from 
monochlorbenzoic acid by sodium amalgam ; 





*From a Circular, entitled ‘* Natrum benzoicum,’’ is- 
sued by the ‘* Chemische Fabrik auf Actien ” (formerly F. 
Schering) of Berlin, and kindly communicated by Mr. 





Schering. + Annal. Chem., 87, 125. 
t Jnaugural-Dissert., Greifswald, 1861. 


this variety differs from the normal acid in never 
being obtained in distinct crystals, in having the 
melting point 114-115° C. (instead of 121° C.), 
and in being soluble in 123 parts (instead of 600 
parts) of cold water. These physical differences 
alone serve to show that the different benzoic 
acids cannot be identical. Now, if such great 
variations are observed in bodies of known chemi- 
cal purity, it is not surprising to note still greater 
variations in salts prepared from the impure 
benzoic acids of commerce, some of which con- 
tain over 30% of impurities. ‘Taking as an in- 
stance the sodium salts, we find that their solu- 
bility, water of crystallization, appearance and 
odor—irrespective of the accompanying foreign 
substances—differ between wide limits, according 
to the nature of the acid. The salt prepared 
with benzoin-benzoic acid is rapidly soluble in 
water, without imparting color or odor to the 
latter. The solution has a sweetly-astringent 
taste, free from bitterness. On the other hand, 
the salts of the other acids yield a pale yellow, 
turbid, and acrid-bitter solution, with an odor 
resembling that of horse sweat in the case of 
urine-benzoic acid, and an odor of bitter almonds 
in the case of the other. It is true that these 
foreign odors may, to a certain extent, be re- 
moved (by potassium permanganate); but it has 
been found impracticable to accomplish this 
when working on a large scale. Besides, even 
if the odor could be removed, there would still 
remain the unequal solubility in water, and, in 
the case of the toluol-benzoic acid, some peculiar 
foreign substances which can neither be detected 
by the senses nor by ordinary reagents. 

Mr. Schering has found that only the benzoin- 
benzoate of sodium, in as neutral a solution as 
possible, has a constant or uniform solubility. 
At 15° C., 1.7 parts of water always dissolved 1 
part of the salt, no matter whether its benzoic 
acid has been prepared by sublimation or by the 
wet way. In the urine-benzoate, the solubility 
was rot constant, but varied between 1.7 to 2.6 
parts of water. But the toluol-benzoate exhibit- 
ed the greatest variations, requiring between 1.9 
and 5 parts of water. The cause of these differ- 
ences is partly due to the fact that these acids 
are probably merely isomeric, and more particu- 
larly to accompanying impurities, which, in the 
case of the sodium salt of benzoic acid prepared 
from benzotrichloride is mainly the chloroben- 
zoate of sodium. 

Without entering into details regarding the 
chlorination of toluol, it may be briefly stated 
that, during the preparation of benzotrichloride, 
there are formed some products which are sub- 
stitution-products of the benzol-nucleus C,H,, 
being afterwards converted into chlorobenzoic 
acids, and in this manner are introduced into the 
commercial benzoate of sodium. This sort of 
impurity may, according to Mr. Schering, amount 
to 15%, before the more common reagents would 
indicate their presence. 
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The difficult solubility of chlorobenzoate of | Another method, also recommended by Hager, 
sodium, compared with that of the ordinary | is the following, which is based upon the fact 
benzoate, enabled Mr. Schering to prepare, by | that urine-benzoic acid always contains certain 
fractional crystallization, several kilos of the first- | nitrogenized products : 2 grams of the benzoate 
named salt. On examination it proved to be para- | together with 5 gm. of caustic potassa and 5 cc. 
chlorobenzoate of sodium, being somewhat diffi- | of water are introduced into a small flask provid- 
cultly soluble in water, but more easily in alcohol, | ed with a delivery tube, and the gas, which is given 








from which it crystallizes in groups of needles. 
The acid, separated from the salt by dilute | 
hydrochloric acid, had the melting point of | 
parachlorobenzoic acid (235° C.), and, on ultimate | 
analysis, yielded 22.58% of chlorine (theory | 
required 22.7%), | 

In every sample of benzoate of sodium origin- | 
ating from benzotrichloride, the presence of chlo- | 
rinated substitution products could be detected ; | 
one sample contained as much as 15% of chlorv- | 
benzoate. It is natural and reasonable to ask | 
that the valuable therapeutical properties of a/| 
drug should be residing in itself and not in the | 
accompanying impurities: and it is a question | 
whether so large a proportion (15%) of foreign 
chlorine compounds, of—so far—unknown phy- 
siological power, could be totally without influ- 
ence on its effect. 

In order to prove the presence of chlorinated | 
substitution products in benzoate of sodium, a| 


off, conducted into dilute solution of mercuric 
chloride. A white cloudiness proves the pres- 
ence of ammonia, that is, of nitrogenized bodies. 

All these facts prove that a normal salt of 
strict purity can only be prepared from benzoin- 
benzoic acid, and that this salt alone should be 
used in medicine for the present.* 


Detection of Alcohol in Essential Oils. 


Mr. Ernest BARBIER, of Nancy, in a paper 
presented to the Société de Pharmacie de 
Meurthe-et- Moselle, reported the results of his 
examinations of some lots of oil of bergamot 
and oil of lemon received from Southern France, 
and detailed his method for detecting and 
separating alcohol from essential oils. His pro- 
cess is as follows: 

The suspected essential oil is distilled on the 
sand-bath, until about one-tenth of the whole 
quantity has passed over into the receiver. This 


wary simple but delicate process is available. | portion contains the alcohol, if any is present. 
Che solution of the salt under examination is/|[p the case of oil bergamot, which was one of 
decomposed by dilute nitric acid, the precipitated ‘the objects of his assay, fhe receiver contained 
benzoic acid collected on a filter, and, in order | 4 colorless liquid, which, on standing, separated 
to remove any adhering chloride of sodium, it| in two layers: the lower represented a liquid 
is washed with cold water, until nitrate of silver | )urning with a very smoky flame, while the up- 
ceases to give the least reaction with a sample | per burned at first with a bluish-pale, then with 
of the filtrate. A small quantity of cupric oxide | To this 








moistened with distilled water is now taken up 
by a platinum loop, well ignited in a Bunsen 
burner, and a few minute fragments of the re- 
sidue on the filter applied to the bead. On| 
heating this in the flame, it will assume, if chlo- 
rine is present, a green to bluish-green color, | 
which endures the longer, the more chlorine is 
contained in the precipitated acid. , 

To identify an acid prepared from urine, it is 
generally only necessary to examine the color and 
odor of a concentrated solution, in as thick a 
layer as possible. If the liquid has a yellowish 
color and has the peculiar empyreumatic odor | 
characteristic of urine-benzoic acid, it may at 
once be assumed that the acid is the last-named 
variety. In absence of any decided characteris- 
tics, Hager’s method* may be applied which 
yields correct results. Dissolve about 0.2 gm. 
(3 grains) of the salt in about 8 to 10 cc. of 
distilled water, and add a few drops of a very 
dilute solution of potassium permanganate. If | 
the sodium salt contained urine-benzoic acid, the 
color changes already during the addition of the | 
reagent into a raspberry-red, becoming paler in | 
a few moments, and entirely fading out in at least | 
1 minute. In the case of benzoin-benzoic acid, | 
the color remains persistent for aleast 5 minutes. | 





* Untersuchungen, 1., 93. 


a luminous, and finally a smoky flame. 
mixture is added an excess of dry acetate of 
potassium, which dissolves in the alcohol, where- 
upon this dense solution will sink to the bottom, 
whence it may be drawn off by means of a 
separating funnel. It is then diluted with four 
volumes of water, and the whole.again saturated 
with acetate of potassium, which causes the 


| separation of a further small quantity of essen- 


tial oil. After the solution has become clear, 


the drops of essential oil are removed and the 


solution distilled, whereby a hydro-alcoholic 
liquid is obtained, if alcohol was present. In 
the case of oil of lemon, which formed the sub- 
ject of another of the author’s assays, the result- 
ing hydro-alcoholic liquid had but a very feeble 
odor of the original oil. 

On continuing the first distillation of the oil 
further than above stated, which is sufficient for 


|a qualitative test, the whole of the alcohol can 


probably be driven over, and its percentage in 
the last distillate ascertained by a suitable 


|hydrometer.—Compte Rendu des Trav. de le 


Soc. de Ph. de Meurthe-et-Moselle. 





*If it should be found, after experimenting with the 


| chlorinated impurities previously mentioned, that the 


latter are more valuable therapeutical agents than pure ben- 
zoate, these chlorinated compounds may be prepared 
separately and utilized.— Ep, N. R. 
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The Cochineal Insect.—A correspondent of the 
Scientific American. who has had good opportunities of 
observation in Teneriffe, gives some curious facts about 
the cultivation and preparation for market of the cochi- 
neal insect, 

The birth is brought about by placing the madres (mothers) 
in a kind of hot-house, and spreading them out thinly on 
shallow wooden boxes. The insects as they thus appear 
may be likened to grains of wheat just taken from a pool 
of dirty water, as they are about the size and shape, but 
of a dark lead color, They have neither head, legs, nor 
arms, and show no signs of life ; yet after being in the 
warm room a short time they begin to give forth their young. 

These to the inexperienced eye seem to be little white 
specks, as devoid of life as the mother. On close exami- 
nation, however, they are found to be endowed with life 
and activity, and have their head and arms or legs as well 
formed and distinct as other insects. 

The mother continues to give birth for some days. 
Some insects are said to give as many as 800 young ones, 
but they invariably die when they have brought forth their 
progeny. 

The young ones are laid on cotton cloths, which are 
sometimes covered in a few moments, so rapidly does the 
parent give birth, and some one has to be with them con- 
stantly for removing the full cloths and replacing fresh 
ones. The cloths as they are covered are sent at once to 
the cactus, to which they are fastened by a small thorn 
which grows on the plant. 

Once attached to the cactus, the insect forsakes the 
cloth and adheres to, or burrows slightly in, the plant. It 
soon becomes stationary, begins to grow, and assumes the 
characteristics of its parent—that is, loses all signs of 
animation, drops all its members, and becomes a part and 
parcel, as one may say, of the plant. 

It seems to ‘‘ shuffle off its mortal coil,” and appears as 
inert and inanimate as the cactus. Notwithstanding this 
apparent lifelessness, it is as sensible to heat and cold as 
other insects. Every year the proprietor suffers more or 
less loss from the extreme heat sometimes felt here. This 
heat comes from the great Sahara Desert, and causes death 
to the insects by asphyxia. Early in July there were a few 
days of this weather, which, it is said, destroyed at least 
one-third of the crop. I can readily believe this, as the 
insects had just been ‘‘ planted,” or put upon the cactus ; 
and the younger they are the more sensitive they seem to 
these changes of the weather. They are however, liable 
to loss this way as long as 30 or 40 days after being placed 
on the plant, and when near to maturity. 

The heat kills or stops growth, the insect dies,and drops 
from the cactus on receiving the slightest touch of wind or 
other weather. The most remarkable point concerning 
this specimen of the animal world is that the foregoing 
only refers to the females, as the male is a creature entirely 
distinct in its form and habits and mode of life. 

The males are very scarce in comparison with the females 
—some assert in the proportion of I to 100,000, The 
male has wings, and flies from plant to plant, with a body 
like an ant. These visits from plant to plant give for their 
result the operation I described at the beginning of this 
article—that is, the hatching of the young insect. 


Neutral Citrate of Magnesium.—A Pharmaceutical 
chemist at Diest, Belgium (M. Cornelis), has published a 
note on the preparation of a neutral citrate of magnesia, 
which is soluble in two parts of water, and contains, per 
cent, 46 parts of citric acid, 17 parts of magnesia, and 37 
of water. The author’s process may be described as fol- 
lows: 1,000 grams of citric acid are dissolved in three 
litres of boiling distilled water; and to this solution is 
added, in small quantities at a time, about 700 grams of 
pure carbonate of magnesium, so that the liquid, nearly 
saturated, still preserves a slightly acid reaction to litmus 
paper. The liquid is then filtered whilst hot, and the 











filtrate left to itself in a cool place. In the course of a 
day or two, usually in about 36 hours, the liquid is con- 
verted into a cheesy mass. This is pressed, and then 
divided into fragments of a convenient size, and dried at 
a temperature of 20° to 25°C. This is important ; for if 
a higher temperature is employed, the composition and 
properties of the compound will be entirely changed, 
When dry, it is pulverized and put up in bottles. 

This preparation requires only a moderate degree of 
care to yield a substance of constant composition, which 
constitutes a valuable acquisition to therapeutics, Various 
preparations of citrate of magnesium have been now for 
some time in vogue as refreshing laxatives given in small 
doses, or in lemonade.—Magaz. of Pharm. 


Tincture of Senega as an Emulsifying Agent.— 
Some time ago Mr. HENRY COLLIER published his method 
of employing tincture of Qzz//aia as an emulsifying 
agent. This had, of course, been used for this purpose 
before him, but not to the extent to which it was em- 
ployed by Mr. Collier. Saponin, the saponaceous 
principle of quillaia bark, if not identical with senegin or 
polygalic acid, is at least closely related to the latter—so 
much so that the latter will almost answer the same 
purposes, so far as making emulsions is concerned. As 
tincture of senega, if taken in moderate doses (14-1 fl. 3 ), 
is quite an active preparation, it could not well be em- 
ployed to make emulsions, if it did not happen that but a 
very small quantity was sufficient, so that it may be pre- 
sumed there will be but rarely occasion to object to it. To 
emulsify a fixed oil, the following proportions are recom- 
mended : 
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The same quantity of tincture will emulsify 20M of oil of 
turpentine, 14 3 of copaiba, 13 of oleoresin of male fern, 
and rol of chloroform, Resins are not well kept in 
suspension by this agent; they require a thick liquid, 
such as is produced by mucilage of acacia or of traga- 
canth.—From Pharm, Fourn, 


On Hydrochlorate (Muriate) of Morphia of the 
Market.—Dr. HERMANN TAUSCH has examined various 
samples of commercial hydrochlorate of morphia, and 
sums up his results as follows : 

1, The commercial salt is only seldom entirely pure, 
but contains variable quantities of ves¢nous substances. 

2. The commercial salt, on being dried for some time 
at 100° C., not only loses mechanically adhering hydro- 
chloric acid, but also the whole of its water of crystalli- 
zation. Owing to the fact that the anhydrous salt con- 
tains: 15% more of the alkaloid than the crystallized, it is 
necessary hereafter to clearly define that variety which 
is intended to be officially dispensed. 

3. Impure samples of the salt may be pretty well recog- 
nized by their behavior when heated to 130° C., as they 
then assume a brown or even black color. A pure sample 
bears this heat without being altered. —Zez¢sch, d. Ocsterr. 
Apoth. Ver, 


Distinction between Natural and Artificial But- 
ter.—(Dr. G. C. WiTrsTEIN.) Independent of the well- 
known chemical methods for distinguishing between these 
two substances, their appearance under the microscope 
may be taken as an evidence of their nature. Placea 
small piece of the butter upon an object-glass, distribute or 
spread it out by means of a superimposed cover-glass, and 
observe it under a magnifying power of 300 to goo. If it 
is pure butter, the whole field is filled with extremely fine 
globules, which are entirely destitute of any approach to 
crystalline form. If the butter was artificial or a mixture 
of both, the field presents numerous angular or acicular 
particles between the globules. These crystalline parti- 
cles are derived, no doubt, from the stearin which forms 
part of the beef-tallow in artificial butter. Lard does 
not show any such crystalline particles.—Zeitsch. Oesterr. 
Apoth, Ver., 1880, 71. 
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The Olive and Carob upon Cyprus.—Olive groves | ful pressure. The product, which of itself is already 
in Cyprus are not so numerous as they might be; but | difficult of ccmbustion, may be rendered entirely inccm- 
isolated trees are frequently to be seen scattered, with | bustible by washing the cellulose, after treating it (as 
carob trees, on the hills adjoining the two great mountain | above) with sulphuric acid, with ammonium chloride, 
ranges of the island. On the spurs of the Troodos range, | calcium silicate, or the borates of sodium or potassium. 
and in the northern slope of the range of Kerynia, they | It may be rendered transparent by adding castor-oil or 
almost form a zone, at a height varing from 400 to 700 | glycerin to the dry powder ; color is imparted by vegetable 











feet above the level of the sea; and though that locality 
appears the best suited for them, they are frequently seen 
also in the plains as wellas on the sea-shore. Many years 
must elapse before olive and carob trees yield any con- 
siderable profit to planters. But if for other reasons, as | 
for instance, to promote rain, and to improve the climate, | 
it may be decided to plant more trees, olive and carob | 
should by no means be lost sight of. They thrive well, 
and grow almost, as it were, spontaneously, in the island, 
and would yield, in course of time, a fair profit. Dr. 
Schwas and Mr, Galzin mention in their report that the 
inhabitants do not appear to take much care of the exist- 
ing olive and carob groves. The fruit of the olive is very 
small which induces the belief that they are not properly 
grafted. The inhabitants of the northern slopes of the 
mountain range of Kerynia seem to bestow a little more 
care on their olives. In gathering their olives they take 
at least the pains of shaking instead of striking the 
branches of the trees, as is practised in Baffo. 

The only reason that can be assigned for this rough 
usage is, that the country people of the south are com- 
pelled to gather the olives before maturity, fearing that 
they would be carried away by thieves, and when yet 
purple, shaking alone is insufficient to make them fall to 
the ground, It is difficult, however, to find any excuse 
for setting on fire, without any apparent reason, olive and 
carob trees, as witnessed on more than one occasion. The 
act of extracting oil from olives is far from being fully | 
developed in Cyprus; but even if some better method were 
introduced, good oil could never be obtained from olives 
artificially ripened by baking, as practised in Baffo. This 
branch of agriculture in Cyprus is capable of great im- 
provement. Neither the quality nor quantity of the oil 
now taken is such as to admit of exportation; the whole | 
produce a short time back was only 103,114 gallons. 

The carobs of Baffo are, unlike the olives, better than 
those of Kerynia, the former having sugar around the 
seed, and keeping better than the latter, which have but 
honey. Cyprus is renowned for carob groves. The tree, 
unlike that of Malta, has the trunk straight and is not so 
knobby. Not being sheltered, winds damage it to such 
an extent that in several parts of the island, especially 
near the sea-coast, the bending of the trunks of the trees 
is taken to indicate the direction of the prevailing winds. 
The carob of Kerynia is subject to a disease which reduces 
the inside of the pod to dust. It appears that it attacks 
also the carob on the sea-shore. 

Unlike the olive, the carob bears the heat wonderfully, 
and this accounts for the greater number of carob than of 
olive groves. Its cultivation, however, bears no propor- 
tion to the vast extent of the island and to the climate, 
which is so favorable toitsgrowth. The largest production 
of carobs is in the districts of Limassol, Kaipas, and Kery- 
nia. The whole of the produce of the island, some years 
ago, was about 5,000 tons, of which about 1,500 tons were 
exported.— Scient. Am. 


| 
| 


| 


| 





Vegetalin.—This is the name of a new compound, 
patented in England by Streubel, of Paris, which is in- 
tended to serve as animitation of ivory, coral, caoutschouc, 
leather, etc. 
any source whatever, is treated for some time with sulphuric 
acid of 58° B. (= spec. gr. 1.676) at15°C., then washed with | 
water to remove excess of acid, dried and converted into a | 
fine powder. This is mixed ina mortar with resin-soap, and 
the soda of the latter eliminated by treatment with sul- 
phate of aluminium. The mass is now collected, dried 
again, and pressed into cakes by hydraulic presses. These 
cakes are then cut into thin plates, which are converted 
into the desired forms by again subjecting them to power- 


. 


| distils over into the receiver. 
| two or three hours, the original brown color of the con- 


coloring agents. It may be rendered more or less opaque 
by linseed oil, which has been converted into a dryer by 


| litharge; if this has been added, mineral colors must be 


used for coloring.—After Chemiker Zeit., No. 11. 


Preparation of Monobromated Camphor.—C. C. 
KELLER recommends the following process: Dissolve 
300 parts of camphor in 150 to 180 parts of chloroform, 
filter the solution into a capacious tubulated retort, znd 
add 320 parts of pure bromine. After standing for some 
time in the cold, the mixture will have been converted 
into a magma of camphor-dibromide (C.»HisOBrz) which 
separates in small crystals. 

The tubulus of the retort is now closed with a safety- 
tube, and the neck of the retort, which is directed up- 
wards, is connected with a wide delivery-tube bent at 
right angles, which dips under water contained in a wed/- 
cooled receiver. The retort is set into a water-bath. 
The camphor dibromide is decomposed already at a gen- 
tle heat into hydrobromic acid and monobromated cam- 
phor. The acid gas escapes under effervescence, for 
which reason the retort must be capacious. At the same 
time, a portion of the chloroform and a little bromine 
After heating gently for 


tents of the retort is converted into a bright yellow. As 
soon as only trifling quantities of hydrobromic acid vapors 
are given off, the retort is removed from the water-bath 
and allowed to stand in the cold for twenty-four hours, 
whereupon the monobromated camphor separates in 
pale-yellow crystals. Safety and delivery-tubes having 
been removed, the retort is inverted over a beaker to al- 
low the mother-liquor to drain off, and the crystals are 


| then washed with absolute alcchol, when they appear 


pure white. They are then dissolved with a gentle heat 


| in the least possible quantity of ether, and the solution is 


left to crystallize ina beaker. If the solution of the crys- 
tals has an acid reaction, they are washed with a dilute 
solution of sodium carbonate, and once more crystallized 
from alcohol. The chloroformic mother-liquid first 
drained off contains only very little crystallizable mono- 
bromated camphor, but the wash-waters and the ethereal 
mother-liquor yield, on concentration, an additional crop 
of the crystals. 

300 parts of camphor yield, by this process, 340 parts 
of pure monobromated camphor. The aquecus hydro- 
bromic acid, contained in the receiver, which also con- 
tains chloroform and bromine, is treated with carbon 
disulphide until completely colorless, and is then used in 
the preparation of bromide of potassium er another bro- 
mide.— Schweiz. Wochensch. f. Pharm., No. 6. 


The Reducing Power of Commercial Oil of Cloves. 
—(Pror. BOTTGER). On dropping commercial oil of 
cloves upon perfectly dry oxide of silver, the oil takes fire 
almost immediately, with emission of sparks and expul- 
sion of a strong smoke; on dropping the oil on peroxide 
of lead smoke is expelled and the mixture turns hot, but 
does not ignite. The same is the case with chloride of lime. 


It is prepared as follows: CelluJose, from | Permanganate of potassium and mercuric oxide behave in- 


differently. But on adding the oil to oxide of gold 
(obtained by decomposing magnesium aurate with nitric 
acid), sparks are emitted and the oil is ignited. The 
seme occurs on dropping it upon perfectly dry silver diox- 
ide, obtained by electrolysis. In all these cases, the 
metallic oxide is reduced to metal. After depriving oil 
of cloves of its eugenic acid, the remaining portion, which 
is free from oxygen, no longer exhibits the above proper- 
ties.—Polyt, Notiz6l, and Chem. Zeit, 
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Sources and Preparation of Shellac.—Mr. VALEN- 
TINE BALL, in his recently published work, “ Jungie Life 
in India, or Journeys and Journals of an Indian Geolo- 
gist,” gives the following account of the method of pre- 
paration of shellac and the source from which it is 
derived: 

Lac (or as it is called in Hindustani, lah) is secreted by 
an insect (Coceus /acca) on the branches and twigs of cer- 
tain jungle trees. The principal of these are the khusum 
(Schleichera trijuga), plas (Butea frondosa), and bier 
(Zizyphus Jujuba). The lac from the first mentioned, the 
khusum, is more highly esteemed than that from the 
others. To some extent the lac is found occurring spon- 
taneously, and is collected by the forest tribes, and brought 
by them to the fairs and bazaars for sale. Where, how- 
ever, there is a regular trade in stick-lac, propagation of 
the insect is systematically carried on by those who wish 
for a certain and abundant crop. This propagation is 
effected by tying small twigs, on which are crowded the 
eggs or larvee of the insect, to the branches of the above- 
named species of trees. These larve are technically 
called ‘‘seed.” The larve shortly after sowing spread 
themselves over the branches, and, taking up positions, 
secrete around themselves a hard crust of lac, which 
gradually spreads till it nearly completes the circle round 
the twig. At the proper season the twigs are broken off, 
and we must suppose them to have passed through several 
hands, oreto have been purchased directly from the col- 
lector by agents of the manufacturer. 

On arrival at the factory, they are first placed between 


Such is the history of shellac from its birth in the jun- 
gle to its appearance in the world as a commercial arti- 
cle. 

The dark-red liquor resulting from the washing above 
described is strained in order to remove all foreign mate- 
rials, it is then passed into large vats where it is allowed 
to settle. The sediment is subjected to various washings, 
and at last allowed to settle finally, the supernatant liquid 
being drawn off. The sediment when of proper consis- 
| tency is placed in presses, from which it is taken out in 
| form of hard, dark purple cakes, with the manufacturer’s 

trade-mark impressed uponthem. This constitutes what 
| is known in commerce as ‘“‘Jac dye.” By the additicn of 
|mordants this dark purple substance yields the most 
| brilliant scarlet dyes, which are not inferior to those pro- 
| duced by cochineal. The dye which is thus separated 
| from the lac by washing is said to be the body of the 
| insect, and not a separate secretion. 





| The Histology of Araroba.—(THomAs GREENISH.) 
| The author, after giving a description of the microscopi- 
| cal appearance of sections of the wood yielding araroba, 
| and of separate sections of the woody column and of the 
| medullary cells, offers speculations as to the probable 
| origin and formation of the substance known as araroba 
| or goa powder. Under the microscope, either alone or in 
| any fluid that does not change its nature, araroba presents 
| the character of an amorphous powder; but when allow- 
| ing caustic alkali to run under a cover glass on the slide 
| of moistened araroba, until all the soluble part is washed 





two powerful rollers, which, by a simple arrangement, | away, fragments of the libriform cells of porous vessels, 
admit of any degree of approximation. The lac is then | and of cells of the parenchyma of the wood, can be dis- 
crushed off and is separated from the woody portions by | tinguished without difficulty. 











screening; it is next placed in large tubs half full of water 
and is washed by the coolies, male or female, who, stand- 
ing in the tubs, and holding a bar above with their hands, 
stamp and pivot about on their heels and toes until, after 
a succession of changes, the resulting liquor comes off 
clear, The disposal of the liquor drawn off at the succes- 
sive washings will be spoken of further on. The lac 
having been dried, is placed in long cylindrical bags of 
cotton cloth, of medium texture, and which are about ten 
feet long and two inches in diameter. These bags when 
filled have somewhat the appearance of an enormous 
Bologna sausage. They are taken toan apartment where 
there are a number of open charcoal-furnaces. Before 
each of these there is one principal operator and two 


assistants. The former grasps one end of the long sau- | 
| of potassium iodide by light having been much discussed 


sage in his left hand, and slowly revolves it in front of the 
fire, and at the same time one of the assistants, seated as 
far off as the sausage is long, twists it in the opposite 
direction. The roasting before the glowing charcoal soon 
melts the lac in the portion of the bag nearest the opera- 
tor’s hand, and twisting of the cloth causes it to drop into 
a trough placed below. 

The troughs used are simply the leaves of the American 
aloe (Agave americana). When a sufficient quantity in a 
molten condition is ready in the trough, the operator takes 
it up in a wooden spoon and places it in a wooden cylinder 
some eight or ten inches in diameter, the upper half of 
which is covered with sheet brass. The stand which 
supports this cylinder gives it a sloping direction away 
from the operator. The other assistant, generally a woman, 
now steps forward, holding a strip of the aloe between her 
hands, and with a rapid and dexterous draw of this the 
lac is spread out at once into a sheet of uniform thick- 
ness, which covers the upper portion of the cylinder. The 
operator now cuts off the upper edge with a pair of scis- 
sors, and the sheet is then lifted up by the assistants who 
waves it about for a moment or two in the air till it 
becomes quite crisp. It is then held up to the light, and 
any impurities (technically called ‘‘grit”) are simply 
punched out of the brittle sheet by the finger. The sheets 
are laid upon one another, and the tale at the end of the 
day is taken, and the chief operator paid accordingly. 
The sheets are placed in packing-cases, and when sub- 
jected to pressure break into numbers of fragments. 


Neither cork cells, nor starch, which are found in the 
bark, are present in araroba ; hence the bark may be con- 
cluded not to be concerned in its formation. But it is 
probable that the whole of the cell tissue, comprising 
the woody column, from within the bark to the medulla, 
is involved in the decomposition which results in the 
formation of araroba. It would further seem that the 
latter, at some period of its formation, was in a liquid, 
or semi-liquid condition, since the porous vessels in the 
interior of the wood are so densely filled that this could 
not, well be the case if the araroba had never been 
liquid. —Pharm. ¥. and Trans., April roth. 


On the Coloration of Iodide of Potassium.—(T. B. 
BLUNT, in the Analyst, says:) The cause of the coloration 


)of late years, it may perhaps be worth while to give a 
somewhat detailed account of our own attempts at the 
solution of the problem. Four tubes containing a weak 
solution of the salt, which filled them to about one-third 
of their capacity, were exhausted at the Sprengel pump ; 
air which had been freed from carbonic and all other 
| acids by long contact and frequent agitation with caustic 
potash, was then admitted by a special arrangement, and 
the tubes were sealed off; two were exposed to sunlight 
and two encased. At the same time, some more of the 
solution was placed in four ordinary test tubes, which 
were simply plugged with cotton wool, and exposed to 
sunlight and darkened respectively in a similar manner to 
the previous pairs. All the insolated tubes rapidly 
became colored, no difference being noticeable between 
the rates of coloration in the tubes containing ordinary 
and purified air, those kept in the dark being perfectly 
preserved. A pair of tubes was now charged with solu- 
tion, exhausted and sealed off. No change took place on 
insolation, and thus the somewhat improbable alternative 
of mere dissociation was disposed of, and the conclusion 
remained that the effect of light was due to direct oxida- 
tion, without the intervention of any acid. 

There can be little doubt that solution of potassium 
iodide of any strength could be preserved in a well- 
stoppered bottle in the dark, and would be much more 
convenient than the fragments of solid salt we are most 
of us in the habit of using.— Zhe Analyst, April, 1880. 
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Manna Production in Italy.—The planting of Frax- 
inus trees in Italy. yields pecuniarily a good return with- 
out any great trouble or cost being incurred. The best 
trees for planting are Fraxinus Ornus L., and F. excel- 
sior L. 


there growing wild. When the tree has attained an age 
of eight to ten years, it is used in the production of man- 
na. For this purpose, a horizontal incision is made in 


the bark with a sharp garden-knife, equal to about one- | 


fifth of the entire breadth. In the first year, the incisions 
are made upon the side of the tree toward which it in- 
clines (the Fraxinus scarcely ever grows straight), and 
they always progress from below upward. The first 
incision is made at the base of the tree, and then one in- 
cision over another at intervals of one centimetre, until 
the ramification of the branches is reached. The inci- 
sions are then made on the opposite side, commencing at 
the base of the tree as before. From the beginning of 
July to the end of September an incision is made daily in 
each tree. The manna is collected during nine years, 
when the tree becomes exhausted and incapable of pro- 
duction. For this reason, during the ninth year incisions 


are made simultaneously on both sides of the tree, in | 
The tree is now cut down, | 


order to use it up completely. 
leaving only a single shoot, which at the end of four or 
five years is capable of production. 


The juice which flows only from the incisions is at first | 


brownish and has a bitterish taste; but after some hours 
in contact with air it becomes solid, whitish, and sweet, 
forming long pipes or small stalactites. But frequently 
the juice is very fluid, and then it runs down, forming a 
kind of long plaster that adheres to the bark, while a por- 
tion drops to the ground, where it is collected upon leaves 
of the Ficus Jndica. The manna is collected once in the 
week, and only in fine weather; if rain falls, the gather- 
ing is hastened. Rain and dew interfere with the profits. 
A man provided with two vessels goes round to the trees, 
collects the pipes, and scrapes off the smooth mass lying 
on the surface, putting each sort into a different vessel, 
as in commerce they have a very different value. The 
first sort is the ‘* Manna canellata”’; the second, ‘‘ manna 
in sorta.” [The former, Manna a cannolo, is not known 
in commerce. See Phasmacographia [2], 411.] After 
the collection, both sorts are spread out in the sun to dry 
a little, and then sold. 

The gross returns from a hectare of land is on the aver- 
age 850.35 Italian francs : 
at 22.10 = 132.69; manna in sorts, 94 kilos at 7.50 = 705 ; 
wood cut down, 12.75. Total, 850.35 francs. — Scvent. Am. 


On Subnitrate of Bismuth.—Although the Saxonian 
retined bismuth is nearly free from arsenic, other com- 
mercial sorts often contain 0.5% and more of the latter. 
On dissolving such a bismuth in nitric acid of 1200 with 
the precaution not to raise the temperature—which is best 


done by gradual addition of the metal to the cold acid— | 


the solution will be entirely clear, provided tin and anti- 
mony wereabsent. But ifthe same bismuth be added to 
previously heated nitric acid (sp. gr. 1200), and dissolved 
in it under continued strong heating, the liquid soon be- 
gins to become turbid, and separates a dense white powder, 
which cannot be redissolved by further addition of nitric 
acid. The explanation is, that, on dissolving bismuth in 
cold nitric acid, there is formed arsenite of bismuth, which 
is easily soluble in nitric acid; while on heating, arsenate 
of bismuth is produced, which is difficultly soluble in nitric 
acid, and not at all ina solution of nifrate of bismuth. 

R. Schneider ( Fourn. f. prakt. Chem., 1879, 418) dis- 
solved a Saxonian bismuth, containing : 


bismuth..... [BAe eek> sEMae we eanainee 99.011 
ONS SEGs Se Wop Hess ch iss kees ses cence 0.099 
COPPer. 0.2. c ee cee cee cece ee cen seven - 0.318 
EEE eee s<6 0.510 
POMOOER ices ok ns, 53. Spee snenbensn secs trace 


in hot nitric acid. 
white precipitate formed was free from arsenic. 





The former species has been artificially intro- | 
duced into Sicily and Calabria, though both species occur | 


viz., manna canellata, 6 kilos | 


| 
larger scale the experiment turned out thus: 2 kilos of 
| coarsely powdered bismuth were added continuously, and 
in small quantities at atime, tonitric acid of 1200, heated 
to 75° to go° C., so that a brisk reaction resulted, with 
continuous escape of gas, being aided towards the end by 
an increase of heat. After somewhat more than one-third 
| of the bismuth had been added, a cloudiness, from separ- 
| ating arsenate of bismuth, began to make its appearance; 
but at the same time a rather large amount of subnitrate 
of bismuth separated, sothat it was necessary to take ten 
kilos of nitric acid instead of 9, in order to replace the 
loss of acid caused by the excessive evolution of gas. In 
this way only about 50 gm. of subnitrate remained undis- 
solved, which, being mingled with the arsenate, could 
easily be separated from the liquid. The resulting con- 
centrated solution contained only minute traces of arsenic. 
It was filtered through asbestos, without being previously 
diluted with water, which might have resulted ina reso- 
lution of the arsenate ; and finally evaporated to crystalli- 
zation. The resulting crystals, as well as the subsequently 
obtained precipitated basic salt, were entirely free from 
arsenic, 

The process of the German Pharm., where the solution 
is promoted only towards the end by ‘‘a gentle heat,” in- 
stead of removing any arsenic, is much more likely to keep 
it in the preparation.— Dingl. Polyt. Fourn., 235, 393. 

Spanish Opium.—(GreEGorIo LICER BLAsco ¥ PARDO.) 
It may not be generally known that opium has been 
raised in Spain in various districts, and at different times. 
The author, who deplores the fact that at present the cul- 
tivation appears to have dwindled down to the efforts 
forts of asingle individual, says that opium was raised 
over 40 years ago in Puente del Arzobispo, by a Mr. Yela, 
upon a ground situated on the banks of the Tajo; by Fer- 
nandez Izquierdo in Navalcan; by Menchero in Cartha- 

| gena; by Dr. Orduna, in Cascante (Navarra), etc. But 
the principai cultivator of opium in Spain is Dr. José 
Pardo in Torrecilia de Alcafiiz (Teruel), who has been 
engaged in this work for many years. He succeeded once 
in persuading some farmers to begin the cultivation of the 
poppy; and the result appeared to realize the expectations, 
for he obtained in one year over 30 pounds or thereabouts 
of opium of excellent quality, all of which was gathered 
by women, who had acquired a certain practice in collect- 
ing. Thisopium, which was generally put up in form of 
more or less retangular pastils, of 3 to6 ounces in weight, 
is compact, of a purely opiate odor, of a chocolate color, 
a clear conchoidal‘ fracture. very soluble in water, and 
very rich in alkaloids. In fact, it is so powerful that it 
more nearly corresponds to the commercial extract of 
of opium, 

It was analyzed 6 or 8 years ago, and its high percent- 
| age of alkaloids noticed, but, owing to the war then wag- 
ing, the results were not made public. During the first year, 
when the above-mentioned farmers really produced what 
might be called a regular crop, it unfortunately happened 
that the price of imported opium was quite low, so that 
they became discouraged and again gave up the cultiva- 
|tion. Dr. Prado, however, still continues it, and, if the 

undertaking were supported and the prejudices of the 
agricultural classes could be removed, there is no doubt 
but that the raising of opium in Spain would become a 
| lucrative undertaking.—-Z/ Ladvoratorio. 

Spurious Tapioca.—A writer in the Grocer (February 
21st’) calls attention to the presence in the English market 
| of a ‘‘spurious pearl tapioca,” manufactured in Germany 
| from potato starch. It is said to beaclever imitation, in 

size and color, of tapioca from cassava, but differs from 
it in changing when boiled into a soft and pappy com- 
pound, without consistence.—Pharm. Journ. 

Cold Blasts for Drying Drugs.—The Canadian 
| Pharmaceutical Yournal recommends the trial of the 
| ** cold blast ” for the purpose of drying herbs and drugs. 

Quartered apples thus preserved are said to be much supe- 


The solution poured off from the | rlor, both in appearance and flavor, to those dried by heat 
On a | or in the sun. 
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Preparation of Formic Acid Synthetically on a | coefficient y, and one in that with #. Three atoms of 
Large Scale.—V. Merz and J. Tipirica, who have | oxygen are contained in the reacting substances ; and six 
some time ago first noticed the production of formic acid | are contained in the product with the coefficient y, one in 
by the reaction of carbon monoxide (carbonic oxide gas), | that with z, and one in that with « An unknown (x) 
upon soda [mixed with lime, which latter only acts as a| quantity of lead is given; and an unknown quantity is 
diluent] at higher temperatures, have studied the pro- | contained in the product with the coefficient y. 
cess more thoroughly, and have determined the condi- These equations are successively solved thus : 
tions under which the production of the acid best succeeds. 


—9-° ce) ° _ 

Soda-lime is chosen merely for the purpose of more hay i Pe ail — 

eat distitte te aiken ¢ oi P 6y+u+%=3 0 5 
eventy dividing the alkali; calcium hydrate, free from yu =1 (deducting) | >< ¢ (The coefficient (1) 
alkalies, absorbs no carbonic oxide. The temperature at 4y+3, =2 ~ © © of BNOsis tobe like 
which the absorption of carbonic oxide by soda-lime is ay 7” 2 = wise sti lied b 8). 
greatest is 220°C. Moisture must also be present. The} %, 3 | B05 3 ay ai i 
soda-lime is prepared by dissolving caustic soda in the | then x a7, 2s” pa 
least quantity of boiling water, gradually adding the| ,. ae t & =. 
slaked lime, and heating the mass, under continued stir-| — ., ays 6 “ 
ring, until it contains only five to ten per cent of mois- | The ae therefore becomes : 
ture. The product must be very porous, and the carbonic 8HNOs +- 3Pb = 3Pb(NOs)2 -+ 4H2O0 + 2NO. 
oxide must be passed over it moist, at a temperature not As another example, it is required to write the equa- 


exceeding 220° C. The crude product, which still con-| tion for the formation of chlorate of potassium, chloride 
tains sodium carbonate, is exhausted with water, any lime | of potassium, and water from hydrate of potassium and 
present is precipitated by carbonic acid, and a small part | chlorine: 

of the filtrate is distilled with diluted sulphuric acid. KOH + Cl = KCIO; + KCl + H,0. 

The distillate serves for neutralizing the remaining larger The unknown coefficients are to be determined and 
portion, which, on evaporation, yields pure formate of | designated in the same manneras before. Giving to KOH 


: _ ns. CE guess 2 | ae : A 
sodium.—Die Chem. Zndust., 1880, 53. | the coefficient 1, we write the equation: 





Improvements in preparing Extract of Malt.--O. | 1KOH +- xCl = vyKCIOs -+ 2KCl + «#H20. 
F, RoMER and H. R. RANDOLL, of Brooklyn, have patent- | 1. Potassium—: I=y-+2. 
ed several improvements in the process of making extract | 2. Oxygen—: T= jv u. 
of malt, namely: 1, the properly ground malt is treated| 3. Hydrogen—: T= 26. 
with an alkaline solution, in order to neutralize the fatty} 4. Chlorine—: rays. 


acids which usually impart a bad taste to the product. | Which may be read in the same manner as before explain- 
2. The extract is separated from the solid matters by | ed. From these we obtain the following : 








pressing, in press-cloths, whereby it is obtained as a clear | t=2u ; u=%4 oS i 
liquid, with scarcely any loss. | aye =] Be - 
| av =M% | FS 

Construction of Chemical Equations.— Pror. Huco| =i A eae =f 
SCHWANERT, in his new ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Pharmaceuti- ys =I ‘aS 3 

schen Chemie,” gives the following rules for finding the py =8 3 $F =5, 

number of molecules of substances entering into a re- v =f =e) =6, 


action : * 

Supposing the ingredients necessary for producing a 
chemical reaction are given, together with the resulting 
products, it is required to find how many molecules of each 
of the former enter into the reaction, and how many 
molecules of each of the latter are produced. Or, to illus- 
trate by an example, it is required to construct the equa- | in 3 parts of water, when applied to paper, gives to the 
tion for the formation of lead nitrate, water and nitric | latter neither lustre nor binding properties ; but if to the 
oxide from metallic lead and nitric acid : solution be added Jy part of slaked lime (calcium hydrate), 

HNO; -++ Pb = Pb (NOs). + H.0 + NO and the mixture, after heating to 145-165° F., be macer- 

This equation contains five different substances with | ated for a few days, with frequent agitation, most of the 
undetermined numbers of molecules, which are five un- | lime will dissolve, and the syrupy solution possesses both 
known quantities to be determined. Four equations are | adhesive and glazing properties. If to 12 to 15 parts of 
necessary for this purpose. Four of the unknown quan-| this solution be further added 3 parts of lime, in small 
tities are to be expressed by means of the fifth, and if the | fragments, the latter will rapidly dissolve on warming 
latter is assumed to be = 1, the other coefficients will be | and, on cooling, will remain liquid, without losing its 
multiples or fractions of this number. _ If we assign to the | adhesiveness. According to the quantity of saccharate 
first term of our equation, namely HNOs, the coefficient | of lime present, the consistence of the liquid glue will 
I, and express the other coefficients successively by x, y, 2, | vary; but in all cases it will have a strong adhesive 
#, our equation will read: power. This liquid glue may be used for a variety of 

IHNOs + «Pb = yPb(NOs)2 + 2H2,O + wNO purposes, but must not be employed in presence of col- 

We now put down successively each different element | oring matters, which are decomposed by lime, such as 

entering into the reaction, representing it by the number | Prussian blue, zinc-green, etc.— Polytech, Notizblatt. 


eee Chloride of Methyl for Extracting Perfumes.—C. 
. Fyarog ° me cig VINCENT has made successful experiments, on a large 


(The coefficient (1) of KOH is to be 
likewise multiplied by 6. 
Fhe equation therefore becomes: 
6KOH + 6Cl = KCIO; + 3KCl-+ 3H,0, 
A New Liquid Glue.—A solution of 1 part of sugar 


. es. il es te % P scale, in utilizing chloride of methyl for the extraction 
. fe ae 4 is ; of perfumes from flowers and other parts of vegetable 


Which may be read as follows: One atom of hydrogen is substances. Since this liquid has a very a boiling- 
contained in the reacting substances ; and two atoms are point, the odorous principles are not injured. By ogg 
contained in the product (H.O) having the coefficient z, | "8 the crude substance in a closed gene > A 
One atom of nitrogen is contained in the reacting sub- Sek mic lsuss aes 6 ack aaeeae 

; : : : a w a ‘ 
stances ; and two are contained in the ee ~ Chloride of methyl, to be applicable for this purpose, 
ih A must be previously treated with concentrated sulphuric 








* This method is not entirely new, but as it is so little known or ° “ies * b havi 
i at ie wit : v an ompanying substance havin 
peer among learners, we think it will prove of interest to pub- acid, to depri e it of acc panying g 
1 


sh it here. 


a bad odor. —Monit. Scient. and Die Chem. /ndust. 
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NOTES, QUERIES AND 
ANSWERS. 


————_ oe 


Under this heading we shall, to the best of our ability, en- 
deavor to answer such questions addressed to us, as come 
within the scope of this journal, provided they are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. Answers 
lo queries received after the 5th of the month will lie over 
until the next issue. Unless special instructions to the 
contrary accompany the query, the initials of the cor- 
respondent will be quoted at the head of each answer. 

When asking for the formula of an unusual, patented, or 
proprietary compound, always accompany the query with 
any information you may already possess regarding the 
locality in which it is used, its use and reputed effects, in 
order to enable us to make inquiry without waste of time 
and labor. When itcan conveniently be done, send also a 
specimen of the label used on packages of the compound. 





——~— oo 


No. 726.—Wax-Paper (O. H.). 

Dipping paper into melted wax or paraffin produces a 
water-proof paper; but the latter has the disadvantage of 
being too brittle and allowing the wax or paraffin to peal 
off. A much better result is obtained by mixing the wax 
with certain soft resinous bodies. The following formula 
yields a nice product: Dissolve 1g part of bleached white 
caoutchouc in I part of liquefied white Venice turpentine, 
add 10 parts of wax, and melt the whole together on 
the water-bath. This mass is applied with a broad brush 
on paper, from which it will not separate. On cooling, 
the coat of wax may be polished by rubbing with a smooth 
rag. 


No. 727.—Balmain’s Luminous Paint (J. & W. B.). 

A lecture on this subject, delivered before the Society of 
Arts, in London, on March rrth, 1880, will probably give 
you all the needed information. It was published in the 
Chemical News of March 25th. From this, as well as 
from a previous notice in the same journal(Feb. 13th), we 
shall here briefly quote the following. 

The late Mr. Balmain, formerly of University College, 
and an excellent chemist, had for many years made a spe- 
cial study of phosphorescent substances. He enjoyed the 
friendship of the Becquerels, father and son, and, aided 





possibly by them, he succeeded in producing a very pow- | 


erful and constant phosphorating substance. It occurred 


to him to patent the use of this and other phosphorescent | 
substances mixed with water or oil, as paints capable of | 


being applied in the ordinary way to any surface. This 
patent for a luminous paint is now in the hands of Messrs. 
Ihlee and Horne of Aldermanbury. [The principal base 
of the paint is calcium sulphide; compare this journal, 
1879, p. 283.] 

** The Lords of the Admiralty have been making experi- 
ments with it in a darkened room at Whitehall, and 
have expressed themselves in favor of it for lighting up 
the compartments of ironclads, or for the powder maga- 
zines; and two compartments of H. M. S. Comet have 
been ordered to be painted with it. For life-belts and 
buoys, it will of course be an acquisition in rendering 
them visible by night. A lantern capable of enabling a 
person to read or work in the dark can be made by fram- 
ing a fewsquare feet of painted surface; and thie Superin- 
tendent of the West India Dock has ordered lanterns for 
use in their dangerous spirit vaults. The virtue of these 


lanterns in explosive mines, petroleum stores and cellars | 


are too obvious to be dwelt upon. Mr. Towers, who has 
just supplied the German navy with his speed indicators, 
and is now engaged in adapting them also to several Eng- 
lish war vessels, notably H. M. S. Northampton, has de- 
cided to have the dials of his apparatus illuminated in 


this way, so as to enable seamen on the darkest night to | 


read the index. Mr. Hollingshead, the enterprising 


manager of the Gaiety Theatre, isin treaty to secure the 


| sole right to apply the paint in the production of theatri- 
_ cal effects; and it is probable the process will soon come 
| into conspicuous use as a medium for advertisements. 


No. 728.—Silkworm-Gut (Dr. E. W. G.). 

| This is a peculiar fibre or thread, introduced under this 
name into surgery, for the purpose of making sutures. 
Its special advantages resides in its smoothness and tough- 
ness. This thread is obtained from the filaments of a 

| Japanese silk-worm, termed in Japanese: genziki mushi 
(literally ‘‘camphor-worm”). It has been known for 
some time that, besides the two ordinary silk-worms, 
namely Bombyx mori or mulberry-silk-worm and Saturnia 
(Antherea) Yama mai or oak-silk-worm, there was propa- 
gated in Japan athird or even a fourth kind. Dr. F. Hil- 
gendorf, huwever, appears to be the first who has given 
correct information regarding this variety. The genzihi 
mushi occur in all provinces of Japan, but most frequently 
in the province of Satsuma (upon Kiusiu), Tamba, Mino, 
and Shinana (the latter three in the middle part of Nipon). 
Their foster-plants are different, according to the pro- 
vinces, chiefly the kusu (camphor), kuri (chestnut), kunugi 
(oak, various spec.), urushi (Rhus vernicifera; see NEW 
ReEM., 1879, 327) kurumi (Juglans, spec.), kaki (Diospy- 
ros), fushinoki (Rhus semialata), motsi (Ilex integra), etc. 
The caterpillar is green, three inches in length, with 
many white hairs on the back. The coccoonis the source 
of a very fine and tough silky filament, which is much in 
demand for fishing-lines and similar purposes. Its spe- 
cial advantage for fishing lines lies in the fact that it is 
transparent, almost like glass, so that the fish do not 
readily perceive the connection between the baited hook 
and the line itself. 


No. 729.—Spence’s Metal (L. L.). 
The address of Messrs. Spence & Co. is 31 Lombard 
street, London, E. C. 


No. 730.—To Bleach Colored Gin (F.C. W.). 

This correspondent says he has a barrel of fine Holland 
gin, bought about five years ago in New York, but which 
has been in the cask probably about eight years. It has 
become quite dark, and he wants to know how he can re- 
store it to its former color.— 

If the gin is very dark, there is hardly any other remedy 
than to redistil it. But this will at the same time impart 
to the liquor a new, raw taste, which only time can again 
remove. There is, however, a pessibility of overcoming 
the difficulty, if the color is not too deep. This consists 
in throwing down the coloring-matter, if organic, in form 
of a /ake, that is, in combination with alumina, or to use 
isinglass, if the color depends mostly on tannin, The 
best way is to try all of the following methods on a small 
quantity of the liquor, reducing the proportions accord- 
ingly. 

1. By Alum. For a cask holding about 30 gallons, 
dissolve 580 grains of crystallized alum in a pint of 
hot water, and mix it ¢horoughly with the liquor. Then 
dissolve % ounce of carbonate of sodium in about ¥ pint 
of hot water, and add this, under constant stirring, grad- 
ually to the liquor. The carbonate of sodium decompo- 
ses the alum, carbonic acid gas being given off, while 
alumina precipitates, and this carries with it the coloring- 
matter. Close the barrel, and let it stand quietly for a 
few days. 

2. By Jsinglass. Dissolve 2 or 3 ounces of best Rus- 
sian isinglass in water, mix the solution with 1 ounce of 
fine chalk, and stirit into the liquor. This quantity is 
enough for about 50 gallons. Let stand for a few days. 

Some also recommend to add acetic acid in proportion 


of about % oz. to 1 gallon. 


No. 731.—Analysis of Patent-Preparations (W. B. 
P. and several other correspondents). 

We have already, in previous numbers of this journal, 
stated that we are willing to examine those secret pre- 
parations which are charged with being unsafe or danger- 
ous to health or life ; but we cannot undertake to examine 
all the others, and to publish the analysis in our journal, 
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or to communicate the same to the correspondents. By 
doing so, we would establish at our own heavy expense a 
free analytical laboratory, where each person desirous 
of imitating some well-paying preparation could obtain 
valuable [?] receipts, while at the same time, by our pub- 
lic-spiritedness, professional analysts, who are plebeian 
enough to charge for their time and labor, would be no 
longer patronized. Besides, the results of the examina- 
tion of elixirs, tinctures, and other liquid preparations, 
made from a multiplicity of vegetable drugs, many of 
which have no characteristic constituents easily isolated 
and recognized, are altogether unsatisfactory. Only those 
persons who know nothing about chemistry, or those who 
have only a smattering of it, are of the opinion that a// 
organic mixtures can be as readily analyzed as inorganic 
ones. In zxorganic analysis, we know beforehand that 
we have a limit in the number of substances we seek, as 
there never can be more than the number of elementary 
bodies ; and besides, our main object is to find these very 
elements and their proportion ; hence, in most cases, it 
is, at least theoretically, immaterial whether the compound 
to be analyzed by us is decomposed during the process 
of analysis or not. As long as we are capable of recog- 
nizing the elementary bodies (and their compounds) from 
the reactions produced by heat, chemical agents, etc., our 
analysis will be a success. In organic analysis, however, 
we may have either one or two objects in view: 1. We 
may wish to know precisely, as in inorganic chemistry, 
of what elements, and in what proportion the substance 
before us is constituted. This we accomplish best by 
combustion, whereby the constituent elements are con- 
verted into readily recognizable and weighable com- 
pounds. 2. Or we may wish to know what different 
proximate organic bodies are present in the mixture : that 
is, such bodies as are capable of existing in the free 
state, possessing certain stable properties, crystalline or 
non-crystalline shape, color, solubility, reaction, taste, 
etc., such as cane-sugar, starch, albumen, benzoic acid, 
amygdalin, thymol, and millions of others. Now we are 
capable of isolating and recognizing a large number of 
these bodies ; but as it has not been possible hitherto to 
group the different known organic bodies into such classes 
as could either be readily separated or distinguished from 
each other, nor 44 devise means of separating the single 
members of each class among themselves, it will be read- 
ily understood that organic proximate analysis is a very 
difficult and sometimes unsatisfactory field to work on. 
Of course, we do not mean to say that it is impractica- 
ble. On the contrary, a positive result in making such 
an analysis, or in other words, the actual proof that cer- 
tain bodies ave present, and that other bodies must de 
absent, is in very many cases easy enough. But where 
there is no prominent feature as a guide, such as the pres- 
ence of an alkaloid, indicated by certain general re- 
agents, or the presence of a volatile oil, or some resinous 
body, etc., and where all group-reagents fail to indicate 


the presence of any prominent principle, the results of | 


the analysis will always be unsatisfactory. It will be, of 


course, easy enough to report results; for instance, as | 


follows: 

WHEE sa oS oa Seem asOy (ELE ees ‘ 2.95% 
Gum...... Per OOS) Se |: Se ee % 
Sugar........ baie 3.5% | Extractive....... - 14% 
Cellulose.... ......-35.05% | 


but to pronounce on the particular plant, tree, or mixture 
of vegetable substances from which these bodies are de- 
rived, is, withoyt any other clue, an impossibility. 

We have given this explanation chiefly for the reason 
that some of our correspondents appear to think us pos- 
sessed of the gift of second sight, and that we could pro- 
nounce upon the very locality, even, where a certain herb 
must have grown which formed an ingredient in the pre- 
paration of some elixir and tincture. Foreign analysts 
could almost be believed to have possessed this sight, for 
it is a mystery to us how some of the analyses heretofore 
published of certain complicated secret remedies could 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





have been accomplished. We do not want to make 
guesses, hence we shall be careful in analytical statements 
of our own authorship ; yet, when we do publish results 
= our own investigation, we shall be able to defend 
them. 


No. 732.—German Patent-Office Gazette (M. J.). 

The German Imperial Patent-office, at Berlin, issues 
two separate editions of the “ Patentblatt,” namely : 

1. Patentblait und Ausztige aus den Patentschriften 
( = Patent-gazette and Extracts from the Specifications). 
This is the large edition ; appears weekly, and costs 36 
marks per year. The whole issue comprises about 160 
sheets or signatures. The text is accompanied, wherever 
necessary, with copies of the original drawings propor- 
tionately reduced. 

2. Patentblatt, Smaller edition. 
Price per year, 12 marks. Annual issue about 80 sheets 
or signatures, Contains the same text as the larger edi- 
tion, but contains no illustrations and only outlines of the 
specifications. 


Appears weekly. 


No. 733.—Purple Ink without Arfiline (Ph. C., 
South Lyon, Mich.). 

Redwood gives the following formula of a Dr. Norman- 
dy’s Purple Ink, called the “ King of Purples.” 


CaMPEeaChY, WO0G ss 6.0.0.0 ciesiew sce ageeyl DB 2S 


Boiling water. <.s. ss bay 
Verdigris or acetate of copper............lb. I 
TRB io cers sesndnre a Sofas Olalaeaiietelsetvorew BE Ibs. 14 


Digest the first two ingredients together, and strain the 
liquor upon the finely-divided salt of copper, then imme- 
diately add the alum. 

For every 17 gallons of this liquid add 4 pounds of gum- 
arabic or gum Senegal. 

Let these remain for three or four days, and a beautifu 
purple will be produced. 

Beasley gives the following formula: Add a little 
muriate (chloride) of tin to a strong decoction of logwood. 
A little gum may be added. 


No. 734..Richardson’s Styptic Collodion (C. H. 
& Co.). 

This preparation is occasionally called Aichara’s Styp- 
tic Collodion ; also Richard’s or Richardson’s Styptic 
Colloid. The correct appellation is that given in the 
heading of this query. 

The original formula of Dr. Richardson directed to 
make a saturated solution of tannin in a mixture of equal 
parts of alcohol and ether, and to add as much gun-cotton 
as the liquid would take up. 

This formula has been somewhat modified by various 
authorities, with retention, however, of the name: 


1. Collodium Stypticum, or Xylostyptic Ether (Richard- 
son). 


WD SRNN G9 eas a ssioseie re 2 parts. 
Dissolve in 
PICOBOL 00:6: gcse wikia Riekeiarae itera ecaepeeperee 


Then add 
Collodion, of thick consistence........20 ‘§° 
Tincture of benzoin........ Sinrekecien-<t -' % 
(Hager.) 
2. Collodium Stypticum, Richardson, modified by H. 
Mitchell. 


DONUT. 6c 5 5/0i0:0:4 50's o's es :0's en sin0'es 16 parts 
POCORN se (0-5 sic acetewrd icone outs Wis erers oe 32 ee 
MNO Eadie ocd eels oaieiees at aoisievees 100 s 
GUN-COULON 6....05.2- sc cceee sa sieves 6.‘ 
Canada balsam......... Me gates eo Benes * 
(Bernatzick). 
3. Formula used in Public Hospitals of New York: 
EUPATMDED oc aces 1s-0c0 6-6 soe % 2 or about 6 parts. 
Absolute alcohol..... fl. 1 ae = 
|p Ey Nn RON Be” fl. 3 2% an Me 
Collodion....q.s. ad fl. 3 12 a oa 
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No. 735.— Schroeder’ eden Mill (H.C. B.S. & Co.). 

So far as we know, there is no agent here for the sale of 
this mill, illustrated and described in NEW REMEDIES 
(Nov., 1878, p. 336); but we believe several of them 
have been imported. By giving your order to any im- 
porter having dealings with Leipzig, you can obtain it 
without difficulty. 

No. 736.—Lente’s Solution of Quinia for Hypoder- 
mic Use (G. M.). 

‘The following is the formula, as at present used in 
hospital practice in New York City. It varies from that 
formerly employed only in this, that the diluted acid is 
added to the quinia salt and Aot water, instead of adding 
the acid to the salt and co/d water until dissolved : 





URLS KOC AIMED 05 vin'osos svc se eee'ssl gr. 80 
DE EK sess esis sense > whee fl. 31 
Add 
Le ge) re q-s 
until the quinia salt is dissolved ; then add 
LENS sci kiwaberee~des 860%s0 0 gr. 5 


No. 737.—Conversion of Celene! into — 
Sublimate in Mixtures (‘‘ A Constant Reader’ 

A great deal has been written on this subject : 
the first place observers are not at all unanimous in their 
conclusions, nor even in the results of their experiments ; 
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but in | oe : > 4 
bears large dilution with sand, but is not entirely water- 


and in the second place, the causes of the conversion are | 


not in all cases understood, 

Your inquiry, which refers to lozenges containing san- 
tonin, calomel, and sugar, and which are said to have 
caused convulsions and other symptoms of poisoning in 
children, is accompanied by a clipping from a newspaper, 
in which a prominent physician assigns the evil conse- 
quences of the preparation to the converted calomel. 
Now, this may have been the case; but there is no evi- 
dence that the lozenges were tested chemicaily for corro- 
sive sublimate. The presence of the latter was only 


suspected from the fact that children were seized with | 


convulsions. But it is just as possible that those were 
caused by-too large a dose of santonin. 

Nevertheless, the majority of observers agree that sugar 
is one of the substances which induce the conversion of | 
calomel into corrosive sublimate. This is no doubt due 
to a peculiar reducing 
portion of the metal contained in the calomel is reduced 


| lish 
action, meaning in this case that a | 


| Prof. 


by the sugar to the metallic state, in consequence of which | 


the chlorine which had been united to the reduced por- 
tion of mercury associates itself to such an amount of the 
remaining calomel as contains the same quantity of chlo- 
rine, thereby producing corrosive sublimate. ‘There are 
many other organic substances besides sugar which induce 
this change ; hence it is advisable not to combine calomel 
with organic substances, in presence of moisture, unless 
it is known that they can produce no change. 

In dry mixtures the conversion of calomel into corrosive 
sublimate may be prevented by the addition of carbonate 
of calcium or carbonate of magnesium. 


No. 738.—Lithographic Varnish (Ch. J. L.). 


We do not know the formula of ¢/e lithographic var- 


nish, but can give one which is probably equally good | | MOV 
fin the Eaglish 


when unsized paper is to be varnished. However, on 
unsized paper, this varnish will make no gloss. In all 
cases it is best, if possible, to size the paper previously. 

Varnish for Unsized Paper: 
Mastic, 40 grains; Camphor, 5 grains; Alcohol, 1800 
grains. Dissolve and filter. If solution proceeds slowly, 
apply a very gentle heat. The varnish may be improved 
by the cautious addition of Venice turpentine or Canada 
balsam, but an excess of either of the latter would cause 
the varnish to ‘* strike through.” 

No. 739.—Sorrel’s Cement (N. S. W.). 

There are two different cements which go by the name 
of Sorrel’s Cement ; namely, the ‘‘ Oxychloride of Zinc 
Cement,” and the ‘‘ Magnesia Cement.” 

1. Oxychloride of Zinc Cement. A solution of chloride 


of zinc is prepared by dissolving zinc in hydrochloric 
acid, so that some metallic zinc always remains undis- 


Sandarac, 100 grains; | 
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solved. The solution is filtered and concentrated until 
it has the spec. grav. 1.800, 

Oxide of zinc of the market is mixed with water con- 
taining 2% of nitric acid to a stiff paste which, after being 
dried, is heated in crucibles to a white heat, after which 
it is reduced to an impalpable powder. The object of 
this baking is to reduce the oxide to as small a bulk as 
possible, in which condition it has more binding power. 
The powder must be kept from contact with the air, to 
prevent access of moisture and carbonic acid gas, 

On bringing together the oxide and solution of chloride 
of zinc, the whole solidifies in a few minutes to a very 
hard mass. If it is desired to retard the hardening, the 
zinc solution may be diluted to about 1.500-1.600 spec. 
gr., and the oxide of zinc may be mixed with 2-3% of 
borax or chloride of ammonium. 

2. Magnesia Cement, This was originally prepared 
by Sorel (of Paris) from magnesite (chiefly native carbo- 
nate of magnesium), by making a paste with powdered 
magnesite, 10-20% of hydrochloric acid, and a sufficient 
quantity of water, forming the mass into bricks, then 
burning them at a strong heat, and finally grinding them. 
This yields a very hard, bright-colored cement, which 


proof. 

Since the immense saline deposits at Stassfurt have 
been worked, this cement is prepared from kieserite (a 
native hydrated sulphate of magnesium), many thousand 
tons of which are annually obtained. Kieserite is mixed 
with calcium hydrate, in the proportion of two molecules 
of the former to one of the latter, with addition of water ; 
the mass is formed into bricks or cakes, dried, and 
‘*burnt,’’ and powdered. The powdered mass when 
moistened solidifies to a marble-like mass, which does 
not, however, permanently resist moisture, and is best 
used only in the interior of buildings. 


No. 740.—Friedrich Mohr’s Works (N. S. W.). 

Many of this fruitful author’s papers and essays may 
be found, in English translation, scattered through 
American and English journals. The only work from 
| his pen which has been cx ympletely translated into Eng- 
is his Handbuch der Pharmaceutischen Technik, 
which was at first translated (with additional matter) by 
Theoph. Redwood, of England, and afterwards 
republished in this country by Prof. Wm, Proctor, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, who also made copious additions. This 
book is now out of print, and rather scarce. There is 
one peculiarity about it, which almost seems to imply 
that both editors were unacquainted with the author, 
if we judge by the manner in which the author’s name, 
‘*Fr, Mohr,” as it appeared on the title page of the 
original German edition, has been rendered into English, 
For in Prof. Redwood’s preface he is called Dr. Mohr, 
and on the title-page of the English and American editions 
the ‘*Fr.”’ is extended into ‘‘ Francis,” instead of Fred- 


| erick. ' 


eee —— 


To Remove Glass-Stoppers.—The following, given 
Mechanic, will be likely to answer the 
purpose of removing obstinate glass-stoppers, when the 


| shape of the stopper and of the neck of the bottle admit 


its use: Take two pieces of wood, and put them between 
the neck of the bottle and the lower part of the stopper. 


| Having fixed them securely by a piece of string, soak the 





whole affair in water, say ten hours. If the wood has 
not swelled enough, pour some hot water over the wood, 
and as it swells (which it must), out comes the s stopper. 


Cinchonas in Timor.—The well- known” “traveller, 
Riedel, who has heretofore explored a large portion of the 
Indian Archipelago, and particularly Celebes, has lately 
undertaken a twenty-five days’ journey through the cen- 
tral regions of Timor, part of which had never yet been 
visited by Europeans. He reports the central mountain- 
ous land to be extremely suitable for coffee and cinchona 
plantations. —Pelermann's Mitthetl, 
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SOCIETY REPORTS. 


— eee 


THE SIXTH DECENNIAL CONVENTION 
FOR THE REVISION OF THE PHARMA- 
COPG@:IA OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


THE Convention met at the National Medical College, 
Wednesday, May sth, 1880, and was called to order at 
12M. by Dr. James E. Morgan. Prof. Robert E. Rogers, 
of Philadelphia, nominated Dr. James E. Morgan, the 


tion, as temporary chairman, Dr, F. A, Castle, of New 
York, nominated Dr. Robert Amory, of Brookline, Mass. | 

Dr. Morgan was elected by a vote of 25 to 21. 

Prof. D. W. Prentiss, of Washington, D. C., was elect- 
ed temporary Secretary. 3 

Dr. MorGAN.—I thank you, gentlemen, for the honor, 
although in a certain sense a melancholy one, and cer- 
tainly unexpected, It was my intention, had my friend 
Dr. Rogers given me the opportunity, to call some one 
else to the Chair. But I must say in behalf of the citi- 


State Medical Societly—No reponse ; Med. Dept. of the U. 
S. Army—Not incorporated ; Medical College of Indiana 
—No response; Med. Dept. of the U. S. Navy—Not In- 
corporated; U. S. Marine Hosp, Service—Not incorpo- 
rated, 

A DELEGATE inquired with reference to the societies 
embraced in the call: are county medical associations and 
associations of like character included ? 

THE CHAIRMAN.—The call was intended for incorpo- 
rated State Medical Societies, for incorporated Colleges 
of Medicine, and for incorporated Colleges of Pharmacy. 
The Medical Department of the U. S. Army and the 
Medical Department of the U. S. Navy were not included 
in the call, nor was the U. S. Marine Hosp. Service. 
But usage has made the law that delegates from those 
bodies may be admitted, and for that reason I accepted 
the credentials from these departments in the Govern- 
ment. They have been represented before, and I could 
see no reason why their credentials should not be accept- 
ed, and seats granted them in this convention, 

With regard to the institutions spoken of by the gentle- 
man, the call was not made for them ; but upon examina- 
tion with reference to delegates in the Conventions for 
1870 and 1860, I did not go back any further; I found 





zens of Washington, and in behalf of the medical profes- 
sion and the pharmacists of the District of Columbia, we 
welcome you to the capital of the nation. Ten years ago, 
some of us met in this hall, but since that time death 
has been active, and I find myself the last surviving off- 
cer of that convention. I, however, sce young, active 
men here as representatives to take up the work where 
our predecessors laid it down, and I have no doubt we 
shall have harmony and success in our proceedings. 


COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS, 


Dr. R. E, RocGers, of Philadelphia, moved that a 
Committee of three on Credentials be appointed by the 
Chair. Carried. 

The Chairman appointed Dr. W.S. W. Ruschenberger 
and Mr, A, B. Taylor, of Philadelphia; and Mr, W, 5. 
Thompson, of Washington, D. C. 

Pror. HoratrioC, Woop, M.D., of Philadelphia.—Mr. 
Chairman, I understand that Dr. E. R. Squibb, although 
present, is not a delegate, and I, therefore, rise to offer a 
resolution, if it be in order: 

Resolved, That this Convention invites Dr. E. R. 
Squibb, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to take a seat as delegate at 
large, and to exercise all the rights and privileges of a 
delegate to this body. 

Mr. Do .iper, of Boston, rose to a point of order, 
namely: that it was out of order to admit delegates until 
the Convention was permanently organized. 

THE CHAIRMAN ruled that the point of order was well 
taken. 

On motion, the Convention then took a recess of fifteen 
minutes to allow the Committee to receive the credentials 
of delegates. 

On the reassembling of the Convention, the Committee, 
through Mr. Alfred B. Taylor, reported that they had 
received credentials of delegates from the following 
bodies; that in some of the papers it was not stated 
whether the societies sending delegates are incorporated 
or not, and, therefore, the Committee was unable to say 
whether or not the delegates were entitled to seats under 
the strict letter of the call. The Committee, therefore, 
proposed that, as the names of the different bodies send- 
ing delegates were called. the delegates should answer 
whether or not their institution is incorporated ; for, if 
incorporated, they were entitled to full representation. 
The list was then called, and the several bodies repre- 
sented were declared to be incorporated with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Rush Medical College of Chicago—No response ; S/ate 
University of Iowa, Medical Dept.—No response ; /owa 





* Held in the City of Washington, D. C., May sth, 6th, and 7th, 


1880, 


that there were institutions which were not State institu- 
‘tions that were represented ; for instance: a Baltimore 
| ree a Philadelphia institution, etc., which were 
embraced in the call of 1850, but not represented in the 
| Convention of 1860 or 1870, 

Under the circumstances, I received the credentials, 
filed them, and now leave it to the Convention to deter- 
; mine whether these bodies should be represented, or 

not. 
| Pror, JUDGE moved that the list be returned to the 
| Committee on Credentials, with instructions to report to 
| the Convention those bodies which have, in strict accor- 
| dance within the call, sent delegates, and those which, in 


| 
| 


| strict accordance with this call, are not entitled to repre- 
| sentation. With the set of delegates entitled to seats, 
| the Convention can be organized, and other delegates 
can be admitted subsequently. 

Dr. BusEy moved, as a substitute, that those delegates 
who are present and are entitled to seats under the call, 
be at once admitted. Carried. 

. Mr. DoLisER moved that the names of the bodies not 
entitled to representation, under the call, be now read. 

Pror. H.C, Woop,—Mr. Chairman, before that mo- 
tion is put, it seems to me that it would be well to under- 
stand exactly what the motion means. So far as I know 
| there is no body at the present time represented on this 
| floor that is not entitled to representation, There are 
certain bodies whose right has been in dispute, but by 
resolution passed only a few moments since, the dispute 
| has been settled, and the rights of all bodies have been 
confirmed, 

Dr. Busky.—Mr, Chairman, I did not intend any such 
thing by my motion. I simply intended that the Con- 
vention should at once confirm the right of those who 
are here in pursuance of the call made by the officer, who 
had a right to make such call, 

Mr. Doliber’s motion was carried. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, Mr, 
A. B. Taylor, read the names of bodies as follows : 

The Philadelphia County Medical Society, The Med- 
ical Department of the U. S. Army, The Medical Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Navy, and The U.S. Marine Hospi- 
tal Service. 

Mr. CHARLES RICE, of New York.—Mr, Chairman, 
I believe I also heard the name of a ‘‘ Pennsylvania Col- 
lege of Pharmacy” mentioned, Now the Pennsylvania 
College of Pharmacy is not an incorporated body. I have 
in my possession a letter from the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania that there is no such incorpo- 
rated institution, 

Mr. Rocue.—Mr, Chairman, the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege of Pharmacy is an incorporated institution, and the 
charter is in my room at the ‘‘ Arlington,” and can be 
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brought before the Committee on Credentials at any 
time.* 

Pror. H. C. Woop moved that all resolutions and 
motions be submitted to the Convention in writing. 
Carried. 

Mr. A. B. Taylor directed attention to the fact that 
the Medical Society of the District of Columbia was not | 
entitled to representation, because it was not an incor- | 
porated State Medical Society. 

Dr. Busey.—Mr. Chairman, it is a society that } 
occupies the same position in the District of Columbia 
that any State organization does in its respective State. 
The Society is a chartered body, and gets its authority 
directly from the Congress of the U. S., and it is a 
representative of State organizations, so far as it can be 
in a territory. 

Dr. Busey then moved that the delegates from the | 
Medical Department of the Army, from the Medical De- 
partment of the Navy, and from the U. S. Marine Hos- 
pital Service be admitted to the Convention. Carried. | 

Dr. Busey further moved that the delegates from the | 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia be admitted | 
to the convention. Carried. | 

Pror. Rospert E. RoGers moved that the delegates | 
from the Philadelphia County Medical Society be admit- | 
ted to the convention. 

Pror. H. C. Woop.—Mr. Chairman, itis with a good | 
deal of hesitancy that [ offer what I am about to say ; but 
I wish to call the attention of the Convention to a few 
general principles which should influence us, inasmuch as 
they are applicable to our and to all societies. It is a 
well-known fact that we are here not to subserve the in- 
terests of any individual institution. We are here to do 
what in our opinion is the best for the profession from 
Canada in the North to the Southern limits of our 
country ; and we should be here to rise above all petty 
jealousies and sectional feelings, and to do the best we 
can for all. From Philadelphia we come here this time 
with the feeling that we come not to represent Philadel- 
phia or any local institution, but to try and do what we | 
can to raise the Pharmacopceia out of the slough into | 
which it has fallen. But we find ourselves astonished by | 
what appears to be signs of local prejudice, and a deter- | 


mination to carry certain points and measures whether or | 
not. It seems to me that, if any medical society in good 
standing has sent delegates here in accordance with the | 
spirit of the call, it is our duty to receive them; and I | 
believe that the great profession of these United States 
will hold us responsible if we narrow our representation 
by the exclusion of delegates who come in good faith. 
The U.S. Pharmacopceia originated in the City of Phila- | 





* On Thursday evening, May 6th, Mr. Rice was requested by the 
above gentleman to call at his room at the hotel, and to inspect 
the charter of the College. He did so, and was there shown a cer- | 
tified copy of a charter granted by the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
to a “College of Mines,”’ which is therein authorized to deliver 
lectures on mineralogy, geology, metallurgy, “ pharmacy, etc.,” 
and to declare graduates. The last clause of the charter provides 
that the title of the College may be altered at any time, on applica- | 
tion of the President, by filing a certificate to this effect with the | 
Secretary of the Commonwealth [this is the substance of the sec- 
tion, not the exact words]. Mr. Roche stated that he had done so, 
and exhibited to Mr. Rice a certitied copy of the document, in 
which he alters the title ‘‘ College of Mines” to that of ** Penn- | 
sylvania College of Pharmacy.’’ On being asked why the institu- 
tion was not at once chartered under this name, he stated that 
there was so much opposition made to the granting of a charter of 
a College ot Pharmacy (he did not state by whom) that he had to 
get it through the Legislature in a roundabout way. Mr. Rice is 
not aware of the names of officers or professors in this College. nor 
does he know its location, or its curriculum of study, nor has he 
been able to find any other person in possession of this knowledge. 
The letter of the Secretary of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
reads as follows: 

Harrissurc, April 22d, 1880. 
**Cuarves RICE, ETC. | 

**Sir:—Yours of the 2rst inst. at hand, and in reply thereto 
I will state that I have no knowledge of the existence of a College 
of Pharmacy in this Commonwealth other than the Philadelphia | 
College of Pharmacy. Very truly yours, M. S. Quay, 

Sec’y of Comm. of Penn., etc.” 

This much to justify the statement made by Mr. Rice in the Con- 

vention. | 


delphia, and its County Medical Society wishes to do all 


| it can to make it as good as possible. 


Dr. R. Amory, of Brookline, Mass.—Mr. Chairman, 
this is not so much a question as to whether a particular 
society shall be represented in this convention, as it is 
whether every such society is entitled to representation 
under the rules. In the State of Massachusetts we have 
sixteen county medical societies, and just here I wish to. 


correct the gentleman in his statement, in that the first 


Pharmacopeeia originated in Boston—but it is not with 
that sectional feeling that I come here, for 1 come from the 
State Medical Society, yet had the sixteen medical 
societies in the counties in the State understood that their 


| organizations were entitled to representation here, they 


would all doubtless have sent delegates. 

Pror, Woop.—Mr. Chairman, if it was not understood, 
it was very much like people shutting their eyes to light ; 
for they should have known. 

Dr. AMORY.—Mr. Chairman, we conformed strictly 


| to the call made by the surviving officer of the convention 


of 1870. 

Dr. J. C. PETERS, of New York.—Mr. Chairman, 
the U. S. Pharmacopceia originated in the Medical 
Society of the County of New York, but the Medical 
Society of the County of New York has never dared to 


|send delegates to National Pharmacopceial Conventions, 


and no other county medical society has any right here. 
Pror, J. P. REMINGTON, of Philadelphia.—Mr. Chair- 

man, there is present one of the delegates from the 

Philadelphia County Medical Society, for whom I ask the 


| privilege to state to the Convention under what circum- 


stances they appointed their delegates, I think he will 
be able to show that they have already a report in pro- 


| cess of preparation which has been the result of a con- 
| siderable amount of labor which they would be glad to 


have accepted, and yet I believe they do not intend to 
foist themselves in any manner upon this Convention. On 
the contrary, I think they have appointed delegates be- 


| cause they are deeply interested in the work of the U. S. 


Pharmacopoeia, and because they believed they had a 

right to do so under the call. If we reject the delegation 

we reject the exceedingly valuable report of the society. 
Mr. S. A. D. SHEPPARD, of Boston.—Mr. Chairman, in 


| reply to Prof. Remington, I would ask that the gentleman, 
| who is supposed to be thoroughly acquainted with rights 


of county medical societies under the call, if he is per- 
mitted to speak, will state to the Convention why this par- 
ticular county medical society should be admitted rather 
than fifty other county medical societies that may ask for 
admission. 

Permission was given the delegate to speak and, 

Dr. HENRY H. SmiTH, of Philadelphia, delegate from 
the Philadelphia County Medical Society, remarked that 
the question was a rather peculiar one, but that he came 
to the Convention under the impression that it was to 
be a scientific, association, although he had become con- 
vinced that it was somewhat otherwise. He then read a 
letter received from Dr. Morgan from which the Phila- 
delphia County Medical Society concluded that they were 
entitled to representation in the National Convention, and 
in which Dr. Morgan stated that he would be glad to 
have the co-operation of the society in the work of revis- 
ing the U.S. Pharmacopeeia, The society then began its 
labor. Dr. Smith continued his remarks at some length, 
and said that the delegates were perfectly ready to retire 
if the Convention should so decide, and they wished the 
Convention to do exactly as it saw fit. 

The question was called, and the delegates from the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society were admitted. 
Ayes, 25; nays, 22. 


THE NCMINATING COMMITTEE 


Mr. Do.isEeR moved that a nominating committee be 
appointed, to consist of one member from each of the 
bodies entitled to representation in the Convention, and 


| that each delegation name its member of the committee. 


Carried. 
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The list of bodies entitled to representation was then 
called and the following gentlemen named as the Nomi- 
nating Committee : 

Mass. Coll. of Pharm.: S. A. D. Sheppard. PaAzila. 
Coll, of Pharm,: A. B, Taylor. Loutsville Coll. of 
Pharm.: C, Lewis Diehl. Maryland Coll. of Pharm.: 
Joseph Roberts. Med. Soc. of the District of Columbia: 
Thomas Antisel. Vat. Med. Coll.: W. W. Johnston. 
Med. Dep. of the Univ, of Georgetown: S, C. Busey. 
National Coll. of Pharm.: R. B. Ferguson. Aled. Dep. 
of the Univ. of Pa.: Horatio C. Wood. Mass. Med. 
Soc.: E. S. Wood. Bellevue Hosp. Med. Coll.: F. A. | 
Castle. Coll. of Pharm. of the City of N. Y.: Charles 
Rice. Coll. of Phys. and Surg., Med. Dept. of Columbia 
Coll., N. Y.: Edward Curtis. Dartmouth Med. Coll.: 
H. N. Field. Phila, County Med. Soc.: Henry H. | 
Smith. St. Leuts Coll. of Pharm.: Wm. H. Crawford. 
Univ. of Mich., Schoolof Pharm.: H. B. Parsons. Coll. | 
of Pharm., Phila: 1. Minis Hays. Med. Dept. U. S. | 
Army: D. L. Huntington. Univ. of the City of N. Y., | 
Med. Dept.: H. G. Piffard. Chicago Coll. of Pharm.: | 
G. M. Hambright. Cincinnati Colt. of Pharm.: A, Fen- 
nel. Woman's Med, Coll. ef Phila.: Clara Marshall. | 
Med, Soc. of the State of N. Y.: J. D. Rushmore. Co//, | 
of Med., Syracuse: G. R. Metcalie. Med. Dept. of U. | 
S. Navy: B. F. Gibbs. U. S. Marine Hosp. Ser. : Oscar | 
Olberg. Miami Med. Coll.: J. F. Judge. Penn. Coll. | 
of Pharm.: Martin Roche. Missouri Med. Coll.: O. A. | 
Wall. Coll. of Phys. and Surgs. in the City of N. Y.: J. | 
C. Peters. Med. Dept. of Harvard Univ.: J. E. Brack- | 
ett. Union Univ. Med. Dept. at Albany: A. B. | 
Huested. Fefferson Med. Coll.: Robert E. Rogers. 1. 
Y. Acad. of Med,: Lawrence Johnson, Med. and Chirurg. | 
Faculty, Maryland: W. J. C. Du Hamel. Woman's | 
Coll, of the N. Y. Infirmary: G. H. Fox. North Caro- 
lina State Med, Assoc.: Thos. F. Wood. 

The Convention then took a recess until 3 P.M. 





AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Convention was called to order at 3.30 P.M. by the 
Chairman, Dr. James E. Morgan. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION, 


The Nominatirg Committee, through Prof. J. F. Judge, 
Chairman, and Dr. F. A, Castle, Secretary, made the fol- 
lowing report : 

For President, Robert Amory, M.D., of Brookline, 
Mass. For First Vice-President, Samuel C. Busey, M.D., 
of Washington, D. C. For Second Vice-President, Prof. 
P. W. Bedford, of New York. For Secretary, F. A. Castle, 
M.D., of New York. For Assistant Secretary, C. H. A. 
Kleinschmidt, M.D., of Washington, D. C. 

On motion, by Dr. Rogers, of Philadelphia, the report 
of the Committee was accepted and adopted, and the 
Chairman declared the gentlemen named by the Commit- 
tee the officers of the Convention. 

Dr. Amory then took the Chair. He thanked the Con- 
vention for the honor it had conferred upon him, and ex- 
pressed the hope that justice and harmony would mark 
all its deliberations. 

Prof. John M. Maisch, of Philadelphia, moved that Dr. 
E. R. Squibb be elected as delegate with all the rights 
and privileges of the floor. 

The motion was seconded by Prof. Robt. E. Rogers, 
who bore testimony to the claims which Dr. Squibb had 
for special recognition in the Convention, and the motion 
was unanimously carried by a rising vote. 

On motion by Dr. Busey, the thanks of the Convention 
were extended to Dr. Morgan for the justice and impar- 
tiality manifested as presiding officer in the temporary 
organization, and to Prof. D. W. Prentiss for his faithful- 
ness as Temporary Secretary. 

Dr. SquiBB returned his thanks to the Convention for 
his special election as delegate to the body. 

Dr. MorGAN presented a communication from Pay- 
master Joseph Foster of the U.S. Navy, in relation to 
services of his grandfather, Dr. Lyman Spalding, in the 





origination of the Pharmacopceia of the United States. 
Referred to the Committee on Publication. 

Mr. H. B. Parsons, in behalf of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, invited the members of the Convention to 
visit the Department at 9 A.M., on Thursday, May 6th. 
Accepted with thanks. 

Dr. MorGAN presented, in behalf of Dr. Geo. Ross, 
Chairman of the Publication Committee of the Committee 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association on the Revi- 
sion of the Pharmacopceia, a number of copies of their 
report for the use of the Convention. Accepted with 
thanks, 

Mr. A. B. TAyLor presented, in behalf of the late 
Secretary, the minutes of the last Convention, together 
with his own report as Secretary of the Committee of Re- 
vision and Publication. 

On motion by Dr. Piffard, the minutes were read by 
title and referred. The report of the Secretary was read 
as follows : 


To the National Convention for Revising the Pharma- 
copaia of the United States. : 
The Secretary of the Committee of Revision and Publi- 

cation, appointed in 1870, would respectfully offer the 

following Report : 

In accordance with the resolution of the Convention of 
1870, the Committee of Revision and Publication was 
convened by the President in June, 1870, and was organ- 
ized by the appointment of Dr. Joseph Carson as Chair- 
man and A. B. Taylor as Secretary. 

The sessions of the Committee were held continuously 
from that time until June, 1873, when the Committee com- 
pleted its labors and published the Pharmacopezia. 

The preface to the book gives a general detail of the 


| action of the Committee, and of the various changes made. 


In furtherance of the Revision of the work, there were 
handed to the Committee six contributions; two from 
medical societies, one of them a most elaborate and valu- 
able Report from the College of Physicians of Philadel- 
phia; the other Report consisted of seven general sug- 
gestions in reference to proposed changes, but given in 
such general terms as to be of no value whatever to the 
Committee. The fourremaining contributions were from 
Colleges of Pharmacy. One of these (perhaps the least 
valuable one) consisted of 21 suggestions, of which 4 
were for the dismissal of articles, 3 for introductions, 6 
for changes of definition, 2 for adding new tests, and the 
remaining 6 of a general character. 

In the publication of the book an agreement was made 
with Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
that the new edition should be published in good style ; 
they referring to one of their publications as a sample of 
the size, quality of paper, and style of binding of the 
work, The price of the cloth-bound copies was fixed at 
$1.75 per copy. They agreed to furnish the Committee 
with such copies as might be needed by the Committee 
(not to exceed 25 copies) free of charge, and further agreed 
to pay the expenses of the Committee, which were not to 
exceed $300. : 

In pursuance of this agreement, Messrs. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. published the work in good style, and it was 
sold at the specified price. 

The expenses of the Committee were also paid as agreed 
upon, the same amounting to $168.42. 

A. B. TAYLOor, 

Secretary of the Committee of Revision and Publication, 


Mr. Do.Liper.—Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it is 
rather remarkable that the Secretary should direct atten- 
tion to a single college, although the name of the college 
is not mentioned. 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

Dr. PRENTISS, in behalf of the late Secretary of the 
Convention of 1870, offered a communication presenting 
the claims of the relatives of the late Lyman Spalding as 
the originator of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia. On motion of 
Mr. Doliber, the communication was tabled temporarily. 

A communication from the ‘‘Cosmos Club,” placing 
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the rooms of the club at the disposal of the Convention 
during their stay in Washington, was accepted with 
thanks. 

Suggestions for the revision of the Pharmacopceia were 
then received from the following-named bodies : 

The College of Physicians, Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

The Maryland College of Pharmacy. 

The Louisville College of Pharmacy. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Two additional Reports upon Materia Medica from the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 

The Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association. 

The National Medical College 

The National College of Pharmacy. 

The Philadelphia County Medical Society. 

The Massachusetts Medical Society. 

On motion by Prof. C. Lewis Diehl, the President of 
the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, Mr. C, A. 
Heinitsh, was admitted to the floor with all the rights and 
privileges of a delegate. 

Mr. HEINITsH thanked the Convention for the honor 
and favor. 

Pror. JoHN M. Martscu, of Philadelphia, offered the 
following resolutions: Resolved, That the Nominating 
Committee be ifistructed to report a plan for revising and 
publishing the Pharmacopceia, and to make provision for 
the revision of the Pharmacopceia in the future. 

Resolved, That the Nominating Committee be in- 
structed to nominate a Committee of Revision and Publi- 
cation of the Pharmacopceia consisting of — members. 

A motion by Prof. H. C. Wood to adjourn was lost. 

Prof. Maisch’s resolutions were then adopted. 

On motion by Dr. Piffard, Dr. Wm. Manlius Smith was 
substituted on the Nominating Committee for Dr. Rush- 
more, who was absent. He also asked to be excused 
from further service on the Committee and that Dr. F. R. 
Sturgis be his substitute, which was granted. 

On motion by Mr. A. B. Taylor, the number of members 
of the Committee on Revision and Publication was fixed 
at twenty-five. 

Dr. BUSEY moved that, when the Convention adjourn, 
it ee to meet at 12 M. on Thursday, May 6th. Car- 
ried. 

On motion the Convention then adjourned at 5 P.M. 


THURSDAY, MAY 6TH. 


FIRST SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order at 12.15 P.M. by 
the President, Dr. Amory. 

Pror. P. W. Beprorp moved that, in the absence of the 
Secretary, the reading of the minutes be dispensed with, 
and that, at the request of the Chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, the Convention adjourn until 2 o'clock. 
Adopted. 


THURSDAY, MAY 6TH. SECOND SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order at 2.25 p.M. by the 
President. 

Pror. D. W. PRENTISS offered the following resolution : 
Resolved, That this Convention take a recess from 4.30 to | 
6.30 o'clock to attend the reception by the President of | 
the United States. 

PRoF. REMINGTON amended by adding, ‘to assemble 
again at 8 P.M. for a night session.” 

Mr. DOLIBER moved to lay the resolution on the table 
for the present, in order that it might be acted on by the 
whole Convention. Withdrawn. 

PROF, PRENTIsS modified the resolution so as to read: 
To take a recess at 4.30. 

Dr. RUSCHENBERGER from the Committee on Creden- 
tials reported as an additional delegate, Dr. James L. C. 
Cabell, of the University of Virginia. 

On motion, the following resolution was sent to the 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee, in session at 
the Arlington Hotel. 

Resolved, That a committee of one be appointed by the 





Chair to announce to your Committee on Nominations 


that the Convention is now in session awaiting the report 
of your Committee, and that a vote has just been passed 
that the Convention will take a recess at half-past four 
o’clock this afternoon. 

PROF. REMINGTON subsequently reported that he had 
presented the message as directed, and that, after consulta- 
tion, the Committee recommended an adjournment to 10 
P.M. 

Prof. Bedford moved to adjourn to 7.30 P.M. 

Mr. DoLiBER moved to adjourn to g A.M. to-morrow. 

Dr. SQuibs suggested that Admiral Rodgers be inform- 
ed that the Convention could not, owing to circumstances, 
accept his kind invitation. 

Pror. BEDFoRD withdrew his motion and then moved 
that the Convention adjourn to meet at g A.M. to-morrow. 

Dr. PRENTISS moved to amend by making the hour Io 
P.M. as requested by the Nominating Committee. Adopt- 
ed. 

On motion by Prof. Remington the Convention then 
adjourned. 


THURSDAY, MAY 6TH. THIRD SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order at 10 p.M. by the 
President. 

The minutes of the preceding sessions were read and, 
after correction, adopted. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITMEE, 


The report of the Nominating Committee being next in 
order, the following was offered : 

The Nominating Committee met at ‘“‘ The Arlington,” 
on Thursday, May 6th, 1880, and resolved to recommend 
the following General Principles for adoption in the re- 
vision of the Pharmacopwia. 

1. Parts by Weight.—Al\l measures of capacity shall 
be abandoned and quantities shall be expressed in parts 
by weight. 

2. Language.—The text of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia is 
to be written in the English language ; but the titles of 
the officinal substances and preparations are to be given, 
as heretofore, both in Latin and English. 

3. Alphabetical Arrangement.—The present division 
into ‘‘ Materia Medica” (comprising a Primary and 
Secondary List) and ‘‘ Preparations” is to be abolished, 
and all articles are to be arranged in a continuous alpha- 
betical order, retaining, however, such headings as Extracta, 
Extracta Fluida, Decocta, Infusa, etc., wherever it may be 
found useful to give general directions referring to the 
whole class. At the same time all formule for the pre- 
paration of the single members of each class shall be 
made complete in themselves. 

4. Synonyms.—The different headings shail be accompa- 
nied, in 2 manner not interfering with the perspicuity of 
the text of the formule, by a list of synonyms in common 
use. 

5. Cross-References.—At the end of each article a short 
paragraph is tosbe added, giving the names of all the pre- 
parations into which the substance or preparation, treated 
of in the article, enters. 

6. Descriptions of Crude Drugs.—To all crude drugs, 
of animal or vegetable origin, concise but complete de- 
scriptions are to be added, sufficient to indicate the dis- 


| tinctive characteristics visible to the naked eye, and, when 


necessary, such as are visible under an ordinary good pock- 
et lens, magnifying about 10 diameters. Where exter- 
nal and visible properties are insufficient to properly 
characterize the substance (as in the case of gums, resins, 
balsams, etc.), it shall be further defined by its physical 
and chemical properties. 

The botanical names of plants shall be accompanied by 
the name of the author, but all therapeutical discussion 
shall be omitted. 

7. Descriptions of Chemicals——All mineral] substances, 
or chemical preparations, except those where differences 
in process produce different results, are to be described 
and defined by concise and complete tests of identity and 
purity, without giving processes. Processes for the pre- 


paration of Morphia, Quinia, and the other alkaloids are 
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to be omitted, but the articles ‘‘ Opium” and ‘* Cinchona” 
‘shall be accompanied with detailed processes of assay 
for the alkaloids. 

8. Chemical Formule.—All chemicals ofa definite com- 
position should have their primary rational [thus: HO,- 
€4H303 ; HC;:HsO2.—Ep.] formule added, both accord- 
ing to the old and to the-new notation, together with their 
atomic or molecular weights. The formule according to 
the new nomenclature should be distinguished by promi- 
nent type. : 

9. Processes for Chemicals.—In the case of those chem- 
ical preparations, where different processes yield different 
results, the process to be followed in each case shall be 
described in detail. 

10. Formule of Preparations at present officinal, 

a. All such tinctures, wines, etc., in which a slight vari- 
-ation of dose is of no importance, are to be made as nearly 
as possible of a uniform percentage strength; that is, 1 
part of the drug is to be made into 5 parts of tincture, 
etc., or into 10 parts of tincture, as the case may be. 

4, In the case of highly active preparations, as 7inc- 
ura Aconiti Radicis, Tinct. Nucis Vomice, Tinct, Opii, 
Tinct. Veratri Viridis, the present strength is to be as 
nearly as possible retained ; but in the liquid opium pre- 
p2rations, excepting Paregoric, the strength of ro percent 
shall be adopted, if found advisable. 

11. Numerical Relation of Quantitiess—The quantities 
or parts by weight, of the ingredients entering into a com- 
position, are to be expressed in the simplest possible terms; 
and, whenever possible, in a centesimal ratio. 

12. Temperature shall be expressed both in degrees of 
eon) and in degrees of Fahrenheit, thus: 00° C, 

= 00° F. 

13. Definitions of Physical Properties.—Varieties and 
degrees of color, consistence, transparency, fineness of 
powders, etc., shall be as closely defined as possible. 

14. Specific Gravity.—A uniform method for taking the 
specific gravity of liquids shall be prescribed. 

15. Definite Expressions of Weight.—Whenever it is 
necessary to employ definite expressions of weight, as, for 
instance, when it is directed that a pill mass is to be 
divided into pills containing a certain weight of one or 
more constituents, this weight is to be expressed both in 
metrical and in apothecaries’ weight. 

16, Weight of Finished Product.—In those formulz 
(for Syrups, Infusions, Elixirs, etc.), in which fixed 
quantities of ingredients are directed to be combined 
under circumstances which may involve a partial loss of 
any of the ingredients, as, for instance, where a variable 
amount of water may be lost by evaporation, the weight 
of the intended finished product should be specified, and 
when practicable should be brought up to 100 parts. 

17. That all doses be omitted from the Pharmacopceia. 

18. Tables to be appended to the Pharmacopeia, 

a. List of new Additions. 

6. List of Articles dropped from the last Pharmacopceia. 
‘It is suggested that, as many articles, at present offici[n]Jal, 
are seldom used in medical practice, the number dropped 
may, with propriety, be considerably increased. 

c. List of Changes of Latin officinal Names. 

d, List of Changes of English officinal Names. 

e. Tables of Weights and Measures. 

The following Tables are proposed as new Additions. 

jf. Table of Solubilities of the officinal Chemicals in 
‘Water and in Alcohol, at 15.5° C. (= 60° F.), andat their 
boiling points. 

g. Alcoholometrical Table. 

A, Acidimetrical Tables (meaning tables of the spec. 
grav. of acids). 

z, List of Reagents, for qualitative and quantitative— 
including volumetric—use, of a fixed strength or dilution, 
and accompanied by a brief statement of their use. 

k. Table of the Elementary Substances, with their 
«symbols, atomicity, atomic weight, etc. 

7, Weight and Volume Table. To facilitate the use of 
parts by weight (or, of the decimal system), in compound- 
‘ing, prescribing, and dispensing medicines, a table ex- 





hibiting the relationship between the weight and the 
measure of a given volume of any liquid preparation may 
be added. This should contain all the officinal liquids in 
alphabetical order. 

m. Table of the Specific Gravity of officinal Liquids 
for each degree between I0 and 25° C. (= 50-77° F.). 

n. A Table comparing the Strength of powerful Galeni- 
cal Preparations of foreign Pharmacopceias, used in this 
country, with those of our own. 

o. A Table exhibiting the Differences in Strength of the 
Preparations, as made according to the present and the 
new U.S. Ph. 

p. A Table of Thermometric Equivalents. 

q. A full Index containing all the Synonyms should con- 
clude the book, with marks of accent to indicate pronun- 
ciation as heretofore. 

vr. A Table of Saturations. 


REVISION AND PUBLICATION, 


The following resolution was also reported : 

1. Resolved, That the Committee of Revision and Pub- 
lication be instructed to award the publication of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia to the publishing house of- 
fering the best terms ; the Committee to hold the copy- 
right ; the price of the book to be limited, and the book 
to be sold through the ordinary trade channeis. 

That action under this resolution shall require the ap- 
proval of a majority of the whole Committee. 

2. Resolved, The President of this Convention shall, on 
or about the first day of May, 1889, issue a notice, re- 
questing the several incorporated Medical Societies, the 
incorporated Medical Colleges, the incorporated Colleges 
of Pharmacy and incorporated Pharmaceutical Societies 
throughout the United States, and the American Medical, 
and American Pharmaceutical Associations to elect a 
number of delegates, not exceeding three, and the Surgeon- 
General of the Army, the Surgeon-General of the Navy, 
and the Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospit&l Ser- 
vice, to appoint each not exceeding three medical 
officers, to attend a general Convention for the Revision of 
the Pharmacopceia of the United States, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., on the first Wednesday of May, 1890. 

Resolved, The several bodies, as well as the medical 
departments of the Army, Navy, and Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice thus addressed, shall also be requested by the Presi- 
dent to submit the Pharmacopceia to acareful revision and 
te transmit the result of their labors, through their dele- 
gates, to the Committee of Revision * at least three months 
before the next meeting of the convention. 

4. Resolved, The several medical and pharmaceutical 
bodies shall be further requested to transmit to the Presi- 
dent of this Convention the names and residences of their 
respective delegates, as soon as they shall have been ap- 
pointed ; a list of whom shall be published, under his 
authority, for the information of the medical public, in 
the newspapers and medical journals, in the month of 
March, 1890. 

5. Resolved, In the event of the death, resignation, or 
inability of the President of the Convention to act, these 
duties shall devolve, successively, in the following order of 
precedence: upon the Vice-Presidents, the Secretary, the 
Assistant-Secretary, and the Chairman of the Committee 
of Revision aad Publication of the Pharmacopceia. 

6. Resolved, That the committee is authorized and 
directed to publish a supplement at the end of five years 
if necessary. 

7. Resolved, That the committee shall report a com- 
plete plan for the revision of the Pharmacopceia at the 
next decennial Convention. 

COMMITTEE OF REVISION AND PUBLICATION OF THE PHAR- 
COPG:IA OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Committee also reported the following as the Com- 
mittee of Revision and Publication of the Pharmacopceia 





{* Meaning the Committee of Revision and Publication, which, 
by another resolution (see 7), is made permanent unti) the next Con- 
vention.] 
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of the United States: Zhe President, Dr. Robert Amory: 
the Secretary, Dr. F. A. Castle; Dr. D. L, Huntington, 
of the U. S. Army; Dr. B. F. Gibbs, of the U. S. Navy ; 
Prof. Oscar Oldberg, Phar.D, of the U.S. Marine Hosp. 
Service; Prof. P. W. Bedford, of N. Y.; Prof. C. Lewis 
Diehl, of Louisville; Mr. Louis Dohme, of Baltimore ; 
Mr. Thomas Doliber, of Boston ; Dr. Laurence Johnson, 
of N. Y.; Prof. J. F. Judge, M.D., of Cincinnati ; Prof. 
J. M. Maisch, Phar.D., of Phila.; Prof. G. F. H. Markoe, 
of Boston ; Mr. H. B. Parsons, of Ann Arbor ; Prof. H. G. 
Piffard, M.D., of N. Y.; Prof. J. P. Remington, of Phila. ; 
Charles Rice, Ph.D. of N. Y.; Dr. W. S. W. Ruschen- 
berger, of Phila.; Dr. E. R. Squibb, of Brooklyn; Mr. A. 





of the Committee of Final Revision and Publication gen- 
tlemen who hold views which are opposed to it. I think 
in so important a matter as the Revision of the Pharma- 
copeeia, a broad spirit should be exercised ; that a full 
and free discussion should be had, and that all the points 
should be very carefully examined. 

Mr. THOMAS DOLIBER.—Mr. President, I think that 
the fluid extracts should be left in the form in which they - 
now exist as to strength. I, therefore, offer the follow- 
ing as an amendment to the original resolution : 

Resolved, That the formule for fluid extracts remain. 
the same in strength as in the Pharmacopceia of 1870. 

Mr. SHEPPARD.—-Mr. President, it seems to me that 


B. Taylor, of Phila.; Mr. W. S. Thompson, of Washing- | my proposed amendment would carry out the spirit of 
ton; Prof. O. A. Wall, M.D., Ph.G., of St. Louis; Prof. | that offered by Mr. Doliber. 


E. S. Wood, M.D., of Boston; Dr. T. F. Wood, of 


Dr. JAMES E. MorGAn.—Mr. President, I agree with 


Wilmington, N. C.; Prof. T. G. Wormley, M.D., of | Mr. Doliber, in that the matter should be left as it is. 


Phila. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. E. JupGE, Chairman. 
F. A. CASTLE, Secretary. 
On motion the report of the Nominating Committee was 
accepted. 
On motion by Prof. J. P. Remington, the Convention 
considered the items of the report seriatim. 


that a committee be formed before it could be instructed. 

Dr. B. F. Gipps moved that the report of the Nomin- 
ating Committee on the Committee of Revision and Publi- 
cation be adopted. 

Dr. E. R. Squibb asked the privtlege of withdrawing 
his name from the report of the Nominating Committee, 
inasmuch as he should not be able to discharge the duties 
of the office. 

A metion to give Dr. Squibb permission to withdraw 
his name was unanimously lost. 

Dr. Gibbs’ motion was then unanimously adopted. 

The title of the committee was then fixed as ‘‘ The 
Committee of Revision and Publication of the Pharma- 
copoeia of the United States of America.” 

On resolution, the Committee of Revision and Publica- 
tion was empowered to fill its own vacancies. 

Pror. OSCAR OLDBERG offered the following : That the 
Committee of Revision and Publication be authorized to 
employ skilled experts to make such trials and investiga- 
tions as may be necessary to enable the Committee to pass 
intelligent judgment upon the details of the work before 
it, such trials and investigations to be made under the 
direction of the Committee. Adopted. 

Mr. S. A. D. SHEPPARD offered the following: Re- 
solved, That any member of the Committee of Final 
Revision, who shall neglect to perform the duties which 
have been assigned to and accepted by him, without 
presenting to the Committee a satisfactory excuse, may be 
dropped from membership, and that his place be filled by 
a new appointment by the Committee. Adopted. 

Pror. C, L. DIEHL offered the following amendment : 
**Consent of two-thirds of the entire Committee being 
requisite for so dropping a member.” 

The amendment was accepted, and the original resolu- 
tion as amended was adopted. . 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES RECOMMENDED. 


The General Principleserecommended for adoption in 
the Revision of the U.S. Pharmacopceia were then taken 
up in the numerical order indicated above. 

1. Resolved, That parts by weight be adopted in the 
formulz of the Pharmacopeeia. 

Mr. S. A. D. SHEPPARD offered the following amend- 
ment: ‘‘Except that in the matter of fluid extracts, the 
Committee of Final Revision shall have authority to 
adopt such process or processes as shall seem to ic best.” 

Pror. J. P. REMINGTON of Philadelphia.—Mr. Presi- 
dent, I approve of the recommendation of the Committee, 
and at the same time there have been elected as members 


| 
| 
| 


A change can do no good. 

Pror. P. W. BEpForp.— Mr. President, both Mr. 
Doliber and Dr. Morgan are mistaken in their view of‘ 
the nature of Mr. Sheppard’s proposed amendment. His 
amendment would not vary the strength of the prepara- 
tions whatever. The idea is that, by the amendment, 
opportunity will be given to make the preparations as- 


| they are now made, using parts by weight and furnishing: 

At the suggestion of the President, action was first taken | 
upon the names reported by the Committee as the Com- | 
mittee of Revision and Publication, as it was necessary | 





the fluid extracts to a certain measure; but it does not 
affect their strength at all. 

Pror, G. H. F. MArkKoE.—Mr. President, it does 
not affect the finished preparation. It is whether we shall’ 
finally adjust the preparation by measure or by weight. 

Mr. Do.iper.—Mr. President, if I am able to under-- 
stand the suggestions which have been offered by the 
Committee, they are very definite. They declare that all’ 
preparations, including fluid extracts, shall be made by 
weight, and finished up to a certain weight. This res- 
olution leaves it open with the Committee to make a: 
change in the strength of the fluid extracts, and it is to 
that which I am opposed. 

Pror. H. G. PirrArp.—-Mr. President, as the origi-- 
nal resolution stands, it includes every preparation. The 
amendment makes an exception with reference to the 
fluid extracts. It seems to me that, if the amendment is 
carried, it will make no difference to the other side of 
the question, The pharmacist will be at liberty to use 
weights or measures in making fluid extracts, as he prac- 
tically gets the same results. 

Mr. Doliber’s amendment was lost by a vote of ayes, 
15; nays, 23. 

Mr. Sheppard’s amendment was then adopted. 

The original resolution as amended being before the 
Convention, Mr. W. S. THompPsoNn offered the following: 
substitute : 

Resolved, That in all formule for liquid preparations 
of the Pharmacopceia, the result shall be stated in volume 
and not in weight. 

Mr. President, I offer this substitute for the reason that, 
in ascertaining any quantity of a liquid preparation, mea-- 
sures of capacity are more convenient than weight. In 
the next place, it enables the physician to readily arrive 
at the strength of the preparation. The Pharmacopceia 
is useful to the physician mainly in this manner, for he 
recollects his doses by measure, and not by weight. 
Although, eventually, they may be prescribed by weight, 
they will be administered by measure for some time to 
come, 

Pror. C. Lewis DizuL.—Mr. President, if the resolu» 
tion offered by Mr. Thompson is carried, it will kill the 
original resolution. 

Mr. THomMpPSON.—Mr. President, I offer it as a substi- 
tute for the original resolution reported by the Committee 
and amended by Mr. Sheppard. 

Pror. O. A. WALL -=Mr. President, there will be an 
appendix to the Pharmacopceia that will tell exactly how 
much a certain quantity by weight will be by measure. 

Mr. CHARLES RICE.—Mr. President, if it is recollected 
that the strength of the preparations proposed by the new 
process is not at all changed from that of the preparations 
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in our last Pharmacopceia, excepting in some cases where. 
it is done designedly, every physician will carry the same 
doses in his mind as before. The chief plea for abandon- 
ing measures for weights is accuracy in preparing medi- 
cines. Measuring is always liable to more or less error, 
either by faulty measures, differences of temperature and 
other causes, while in weighing a few drops will turn the 
scale. 

After further discussion, participated in by several dele- 
gates, a vote was taken on the substitute offered by Mr. 
Thompson, and it was lost. The original resolution as 
amended being before the Convention, 

Mr. DOLIBER remarkee that it seemed to him that the 


‘resolution was one of the most important to be brought 


before the Convention, and that it should be discussed 
and settled by the Convention. 

Mr. H. B. Parsons argued that, as medicines are 
prescribed by volume, they should be brought in strength 
to a definite volume. 

Mr, CHARLES Rick remarked that the strength of the 
preparations in the Pharmacopeeia is not to be changed, 
and that it will only be necessary to look at the percentage 
to arrive at a reasonably proximate idea with reference 
to the quantity given, without special calculation. 

Pror. O. A. WALL remarked that doses had nothing 
to do with the question ; the works on therapeutics would 
still continue to furnish those. 

Mr. CHARLES Rice further remarked that the metric 
system had been in operation in France for many years, 
and that the French physicians, at the moment of pre- 
scribing, but seldom had occasion to calculate how much 
of the active constituents is contained in a tea or table- 
spoonful. 

Pror. J. F. JupGge remarked that it was simply a ques- 
tion of convenience, as to whether any other system 
than the present is adopted, and he thought that ulti- 
mately the Convention would arrive at the same conclu- 
sion reached by the Committee, and embraced in the 
original recommendation. 

The question was called for, and the recommendation 
of the Committee as amended was adopted. 

The 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th were adopted. 

The seventh recommendation, concerning ‘* Descrip- 
tions of Chemiczls,” being read, Mr. Doliber asked, 
Does it contemplate leaving out formule for all alkaloids ? 

Mr. CHARLEs RICE replied that it was intended to 


‘leave out working formule for the preparation of alka- 


loids, and to substitute, in certain cases, exact assay pro- 
cesses, which will be an equivalent. 

Pror. OLDBERG offered the following amendment: “ But 
the minimum percentage of total alkaloids to be retained in 
cinchona, and the minimum and maximum percentage 


of morphia in opium shall be prescribed in the Pharma- 


copeeia.” Adopted. 

Pror. C. L. Dien offered the following : 

Resolved, That the Committee of Revision be requested 
to consider with great care the words used in the report 
of the Nominating Committee with reference to the 
seventh recommendation. Adopted. 

The 8th, oth, roth, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, r5th, 16th, 
and 17th were adopted, as above. 

The eighteenth ‘‘ Tables to be appended to the Phar- 
macopeeia.” Subdivisions a to r, as reported above, were 
adopted. 

On motion by Prof. Diehl, the Committee was em- 
‘powered to add any tables they may deem expedient. 

The Resolutions reported by the Nominating Commit- 
tee were then considered separately with the following 
result : 

The first, concerning the publication of the Pharma- 
copceia, was adopted. f 

The second, concerning the call for the National Con- 
vention in 1890, was read, and an amendment, as fol- 
Jows, was offered by Dr. Wm. Manlius Smith, of Syracuse, 
N.Y. ‘‘ That the several societies requested to send 
delegates shall be in harmony with the American Medical 
Association or the American Pharmaceutical Association.” 





The amendment was discussed and lost; and the reso- 
lution as reported above was adopted. 

The 3d, 4th, and 5th were adopted. 

The sixth, concerning the “publication of a supple- 
ment” was read, and 

Dr. I. M. Hays moved to strike out the words ‘‘ directed 
to publish” which was lost by a vote of ayes 13, nays 14. 
The resolution was then adopted. As explanatory of the 
resolution 

Mr. CHARLES RICE moved that the Committee of Re- 
vision and Publicalion be authorized to publish a supple. 
ment after five years or.oftener if deemed expedient. 
Carried. 

The seventh, concerning a ‘plan for revision of the 
Pharmacopoeia at the next decennial Convention,” was 
adopted. 

On motion by Dr, Joseph Roberts, the report of the 
Nominating Committee was adopted as a whole. 

The following resolution, offered by Prof. P. W. Bed- 
ford, was adopted. 

Resolved, That the Committee of Revision and Publica- 
tion be instructed to turn over to the Convention of 1890 
all the papers relative to their proceedings. 

Pror. J. P. REMINGTON offered the following resolu- 
tion which was unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention, are due and 
are hereby tendered to the Faculty of the National Medi- 
cal College of the District of Columbia, for the use of 
their building for the purposes of the Convention, and to 
the Medical and Pharmaceutical Professions of the City of 
Washington for their kind hospitality. 

PROF. PRENTISS moved that the papers relating to the 
late Dr. Lyman Spaulding be taken from the table and re- 
ferred to the Committee of Revision. Carried. 

On motion, the thanks of the Convention were tendered 
to Admiral and Mrs, Rogers for their entertainment ; to 
the Trustees of the Corcoran Art Gallery; to the daily 
press and the reporters ; to the President of the Conven- 
tion for the impartial manner in which he had discharged 
the duties of his office, and to the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL, 

The Secretary then called the roll as follows: 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy: Prof, G. F. H. 
Markoe, Ph.G., Samuel A. D. Sheppard, Ph.G., Thomas 
Doliber, Ph.G. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy: Prof. John M. 
Maisch, Phar.D., Alfred B. Taylor, Prof. Joseph P. Rem- 
ington. 

y soon College of Pharmacy: * Prof. Emil Scheffer, 
Prof. C. Lewis Diehl, * Vincent Davis. 

Maryland College of Pharmacy, Baltimore, Md. : Dele 
egates, William S. Thompson, Louis Dohme, Joseph 
Roberts ; A/tesnates, * Charles Caspari, Jr., *J. F. Moore, 
Phar. D., * Dr. Robert Lautenbach. 

Medical Society of the District of Columbia: Prof. 
Daniel R. Hagner, M.D., Prof. Thomas Antisel, M.D., 
Emeritus Prof. James E. Morgan, M.D. 

National Medical College of Columbia University: 
Washington, D.C.: Prof. W. W. Johnston, M.D., Prof. 
D. W. Prentiss, M.D., Prof. E. T. Fristoe, LL.D. 

Medical Department of the University of Georgetown, 
D. C.: F. A. Ashford, M.D., Prof. S. C. Busey, M.D., 
Prof. C. H. A. Kleinschmidt, M.D. 

National College of Pharmacy, Washington, D. C.: 
Mr. W. S. Thompson, Prof. Oscar Oldberg, Phar.D.; 
Mr. R. B. Ferguson, 

Medical Department of University of Pennsylvania: 
Prof. Theo. G. Wormley M.D., LL.D., Prof. Horatio 
C. Wood, M.D. 

Massachusetts Medical Society: Robert Amory, M.D., 
of Brookline, * Prof. Robert T. Edes, M.D., of Roxbury, 
Prof. Edward S. Wood, M.D., of Cambridge; A/ter- 
nates, * Prof. Wm. P. Bolles, M.D., Bennet F. Daven- 
port. 





* The asterisk indicates that the delegate was absent. 
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Bellevue Hospital Medical College: Prof. E. G. Jane- 
way, M.D., Prof. A. A. Smith, M.D., Lecturer F. A. 
Castle, M.D. 

Collegeof Pharmacy of the City of New York : Charles 
Rice, Ph.D., Prof. P. W. Bedford, Fred. Hoffmann, 
Ph.D.; Alternates, *H. J. Menninger, * Paul Balluff, 
*E. P. Nichols, M.D. | 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, Medical Depart- | 
ment of Columbia College, N.Y.: Prof. Edw. Curtis, M.D. 

Dartmouth Medical College, Hanover, N. H.: Prof. H. 
M. Field, M.D. 

Connecticut Medical Society.: Prof. C. A. Lindsley, 
Yale Medical Dept., *A. Woodward, M.D., Franklin, 
Ct. ; C. W. Chamberlain, M_D., Hartford, Ct. 

Rusa Medical College of Chicago, /il,: *W.S. Harris, 
M.D., *J. S. Knox, M.D., *J. H. Etheridge, M.D. 

Philadelphia County Medical Society: Henry H. Smith, 
M.D., Rich. J. Dunglison, M.D., J]. Howard Taylor, M.D. 

State University of Iowa, Medical Department: * P.J. 
Farnsworth, M.D. 

Lowa State Medical Society: *John North, M.D., * P. 
J. Farnsworth, M.D. 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy: F,W.Sennewald, Wm. 
H. Crawford, * Jas, M. Good. 





University of Michigan, School of Pharmacy: * Prof. 
Albert B. Prescott, M.D., Ann Arbor, Mich., * Volney M. 
Spalding, M.A., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Henry B. Parsons, 
Ph.C., Agricultural Dept., Washington, D. C. 

College of Physicians, Philadelphia: W. S. W. Rush- 
enberger, M.D., Prof. Alfred Stillé, M.D., I. Minis | 
Hays, M.D. 

Med. Dep't. U. S.A. : * Surgeon J. J. Woodward, M.D., | 
Surgeon D. L. ‘Huntington, M.D. 

University of the Cityof New York, Med Dept. -* Prof. 
W. H. Thomson, M.D., Prof. H. G. Piffard, M.D., 
Lecturer F. R. Sturgis, M.D. | 

Department of Medicine and Surgery of the University | 
of Michigan : * Prof. Geo. A. Frothingham, M.D., * Prof. | 
A. B. Palmer, M.D. 

Chicago College of Pharmacy: Delegates, *E. H. Sar- | 
gent, * H. D. Garrison, Geo. M. Hambright, A/ternates, | 
* F, M. Goodman, * Thos. W. Whitfield, Geo. Buck. | 

Cincinnati College of Pharmacy: * Edward S, Wayne, | 
M.D., Ph.G., Prof. J. F. Judge, M.D., Prof. Adolphus | 
Fennel. 

Woman's Med. Coll. of Philadelphia: Prof. Clara Mar- 
shall, M.D. 

Medical College of Indiana, Med. Dep't.of Butler Univ. : 
* Charles E. Wright, M.D. 

Medical Society of the State of New York: * Caleb 
Green, M.D., * J. D. Rushmore, M.D., Wm. Manlius 
Smith, M.D. 

Collegeof Medicine, Syracuse University: Prof. George 
R. Metcalfe, M.D. 

Med. Dept. U. S. Navy: Med. Inspector B. F. Gibbs, 
M.D. 

U. S. Marine Hospital Service: Medical Purveyor Prof. 
Oscar Oldberg, Phar.D. 

Miami Med. Coll., Cincinnati,O.: Delegates, Prof. J. F. 
Judge, M.D., * Prof. J. C. Mackenzie, M.D., * Prof. Wm. 
B. Davis, M.D.; A/ternate,* Prof. Wm. H. Mussey, M.D. 

Pennsylvania College of Pharmacy: Martin Roche, M.D., 
Samuel J. Deal, M.D., Ph. D., * John S. Newton, M.D., 
Ph.G. 

Missouri Medical College of St. Louis: Prof. Otto A. 
Wall, M.D., Ph.G. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons in the City of New 
York: John C. Peters, M.D., Laurence Johnson, M.D., 
* Prof. Leroy M. Yale, M.D. 

Medical Department of Howard University, Washington, 
D. C.: * Prof. G. S. Palmer, M.D., Prof. John E. Brackett, 
M.D. 

Union University, Albany Medical College: A. B. Hue- 
sted. 

Jefferson Medical College: Prof. Robert E. Rogers, 
M.D., * Prof. Roberts Bartholow, M.D. 

New York Academy of Medicine : Laurence Johnson, 


| 
| 
{ 
| 





M.D., John C, Peters, M.D. 


Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland: W.J.C. 
Du Hamel, M.D. , iis : 

University of Maryland: S. C. Chew, M.D. 

Woman's Medical College of the New York Infirmary: 
Robt. M. Fuller, M.D., Prof. Geo. H. Fox, M.D. 

North Carolina State Medical Association: Thos. F. 
Wood, M.D. 

University of Virginia, Med, Dept.: * Prof. James L. 
Cabell, M.D. 

By special vote: E. R. Squibb, M.D., of Brooklyn, and 
Mr. Charles A. Heinitsh, Pres’t of the Penn. State 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

Dr. I. Minis Hays, of Philadelphia, moved to strike 
from the list the names of the delegates from the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in the City of New York. 
The motion was unanimously laid on the table. 

Dr. HAys also questioned the legality of the seats of 
the delegates from the New York Academy of Medicine. 

Dr. S. C. BusEy, of Washington, D. C., moved that 
the delegates from the New York Academy of Medicine 
are entitled to their seats in this Convention. Unani- 
mously carried. 

The minutes of the present session were then read and 
approved. On motion by Prof. P. W. Bedford, seconded 
by Mr. Doliber, the Convention at 1.45 A.M., May 7th, 
1880, adjourned. 


California Pharmaceutical Society and College 
of Pharmacy.—Mr. E. A. Schreck, the Secretary, writes 
us as follows: A code of ethics submitted by a committee 


| appointed at a previous meeting was, upon consideration, 


referred back to the committee with instructions to have 
it printed in circular form, a copy to be sent to each 
druggist in the city, with the request to return the same, 
with their criticisms, to the committee, in time to enable 
the latter to present the document for action at the next 
regular meeting. The ‘‘ Pharmacy Act’ which had been 
drafted to conform with the new constitution of this 
State, and which was introduced in the Legislature, has 
been unfortunately withdrawn, which leaves the present 
act to be tested as to constitutionality. 

The ‘‘ Percentage Bill” will probably pass and become 
a law. 

At the last meeting Mr. O. L. Vreeland also read a 
paper on the preparation of ‘‘ Mollisine,” according to the 
formula, 3 parts “spindle oil” to 1 part wax. The oil 
he obtained in this market was rather odorous, smelling 
somewhat of kerosene ; to deodorize it, he poured it onan 
extended surface of hot water, so as to allow the steam to 
carry off the odorcus principle. He did not succeed in 
entirely deodorizing the oil, but the product proved satis- 
factory. He exhibited preparations with this as the base, 
containing 15% of carbolic acid, thymol, and camphor 
respectively, which certainly were unexceptional; also a 
pomade in which the beeswax was substituted by sperma- 
ceti, and yielded a very nice product. 

P. S.—Prof. Searby exhibited a specimen of citrine 
ointment, made according to the first formula in the 
‘* Report on the Revision of the Pharmacopceia” of the 
Amer. Pharm. Association, substituting éu/ter for lard. 
He claims that this preparation will keep, without change, 
longer than any other. 

[The formula referred to is as follows: 


Take of 
LiMaA, SPENT SIX POTTS. 3)6\ai0is n/n. sde ss 0e's000 76 
PARTCUEY, SOUL PUTTS... «0's 0010:5 00 40 090 04.0040 7 
Nitric ACid, Seventeen PATES... 0.0 6000000000000 17 


‘* Melt the Lard in a glass or porcelain vessel ata 
temperature of about 70° C. (= 158° F.), add, with- 
out stirring, Nitric Acid, seven Parts. ..cccccesseees 
and continue the heat as long as a moderate efferves- 
cence continues. Then allow the mixture to cool. 

‘* Dissolve the Mercury in Nitric Acid, ten parts... 10 
with the aid of sufficient heat to prevent the solution 
from crystallizing. Add this. solution to the Lard 
treated with Nitric Acid, as soon as it begins to 
thicken.”—Ep. N. R.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





“CUTICURA RESOLVENT.” 
Each fluid ounce weighs 453.6 grains, and leaves, on 
evaporation, a residue weighing 25.17 grains, equivalent 
to 5.55 percent. This residue consists of 


Organic matters 666s ss06i0se. ais 21.86 grains. 
Potassic 10Gides .... 6600c0000sciess amg (Ct 
Soluble salts, not iodide.......... oy 
Insoluble ash (in water)....-...... sg 





25.17 grains. 
The organic matter gave distinctive tests for aloin, 
chrysophanic, and iron-greening tannic acid, which re- 
actions, taken together with taste, odor, and physical 
properties, point to the presence of aloes and rhubarb. 
The following prescription would closely imitate the 
‘*Resolvent.” 


Take of 
Socotrine aloes, 
Rhubarb, each..................0. I drachm. 
POtASSIC 10dIdE, ... 0.0.55 cece ee ces 36 grains. 
Whiskey......... Bien ato oe anes . I pint. 


Macerate over night and filter. 


HENRY B. PARSONS, 
WasuincrTon, D, C. 


COMPOUND CAMPHOR POWDER.* 


The following formula, when carefully prepared, is a 
very pleasant mode of administering morphine. The 
amount of morphine can be varied, so as to make 10 grs. 
equal in soporific effect to 10 grs. of Dover’s powder: 

BF MOEPHIG RUIN 6 oe scisisceccccsesse ces en gr. xiv, 
Pulv. camphore, 
Pulv. rad. glycyrrhize, 
Soda bicarb......... ... Bates screens aa3iv. M. 


D. S. CLARK. 
Rockrorp, ILi. 





oe 


Hypodermic Injection of Quinine.—Pror. KOBNER, 
of Berlin, states t':at he has used for the last ten years, in 
preference to all other salts of quinine, the hydrochlorate 
or muriate, of which a solution in glycerin and water, of 
the strength of 1 in 4, may be prepared with the aid of 
heat. The solution remains clear for about 15 minutes 
afterwards. After being injected, the liquid is distributed 
among the cellular tissue by friction with the index- 
finger. It produces very little irritation, and only occa- 
sionally caused intumescence at the temples. In inter- 
mittent neuralgias he obtained with 0.12-0.15 gm. (about 
2 grains) of quinine thus administered the same results as 
by 1.00 gm. (1514 grains) given internally, without pro- 
ducing cinchonisms or gastric disturbance. The solution 
is prepared according to the following proportion : 


Grams. Grains. 
BR Quiniz hydrochlor...... 0.15 to 0,25 =214 to 4. 
Glycerini.......... RS =, 
WRNODC 5:6 sina sae s'en'e «010 0.50 =6; 


Ointment of Chrysophanic Acid.—This is now used 
in cases of psoriasis, erythema marginatum, chloasma, 
acne tuberculosa, acne rosacia, etc. ‘The formula of the 
British Hospital for Diseases of the Skin is as follows : 

BR Chrysophanic acid..... Aaa 120 grains, 

Prepared lard...... oc IO ee I ounce. 

Heat together on a water-bath for half an hour, con- 
stantly stirring ; when set, mix with a pestle and mortar. 

Caution.—The erythema, which sometimes follows only 
a few applications of this ointment, should be watched 
for, and on its appearance the use of the ointment should 
be discontinued. Avoid applying it near the eyelids. 





* This is a close approach to “ Tully’s Powder,” the formula for 
which has been published several times in back numbers of this 
Journal, and is generally well known,—Ep. N.R 





PRESCRIPTIONS AND FOR- 
MUL. 





We shall be obliged tf our readers, who make use of these 
JSormula, will inform us of their expericnce with them, 
and note any errors or modifications worthy of attention. 





Nasal Bougies.— 
1. Carbolized Nasal Bougies. 
(Bacilla cuneiformia carbolica.) 


ASG) BORE s:bic:cteiss.<isiceey'oleeieleca eee es 125 gm. 
GAY COPING vs /as c.0:0s 006 Bane Servicers ccoeasor e* 
DBGNOG WRC sss 4 3'5/e ese. bce cae eeess Ioo ‘ 


Dissolve the gelatin, after previous maceration, in the 

water and glycerin, on a water-bath ; then add 
Carbolic acid, pure.........0sssecees ....I. gm. 

Pour the mass into glass or paraffin paper moulds, so 
that each bougie will have a length of 8-10 cm. (3%- 
4 inch.), and an average thickness of about 5-7 milli- 
meters (about +—3; inch). It is best to make them a trifle 
thicker at one end, and a little thinner at the other. The 
mass will make about 75 bougies. To be used for ex- 
cessive or fetid nasal discharges. 

2. ZTannated Nasal Bougies. 


(Bacilla cuneiformia tannica.) 


UPAR 5 5 s.aia 'sn:oss 0 sas ose sie) a)8'0 eraser es sie sie 4 gm. 

DTAQACANCH 9G 0:5: ci0;e.0'o0:5-0:0's: 0:0's:0:3:- 809 2 

Adtheeax00t, -pdss.|....00:0.s:0000.0%0 ey hatslcakeioe gets 
Mix and add 

MGUY COIN ose iosis Wier vos wah avere tie eeciioare aie aay ** 

Distilediwatericcass  s4tawna ce Wonieang ’ ots 


Make into 8 bougies, each 8 cm. (ab. 3 inch.) long. 
To be moistened before being introduced into the nos- 
trils. 
3. Zine Nasal Bougies. 


GelatN DEStiso.a:5 oo heie 54399 Se siars campers 120 gm. 
GUCCI sais, diare,s :<\ she, 080 a dana, Se aaleeioraes So. SS 
DiStled Waters. 0.000200 se se0s 4o- ** 
Sulphate of ZINC. . o.0. 0. 60500 es ceces po 


Prepare as before, and divide into 4o bougies, each 8 
cm. (ab. 3 inch.) long.—Pharm. Centralh. 


Unguentum contra Favum Capitis (Salve for head- 
lice in children). — 


SalGy HC BO 6 sis: 6:62 elaine s:siais saves 30 parts. 
BOPaK ois i0-sis oe sslsis ccnuieeesgee cee etc 10 
Both in very fine powder, are to be mixed with 
VEMGW WOK so. 5..:6:0-vin 0.048 609 eiemine wee Iso ** 
PAM eeu Sawer ceiseee aaa 750 ‘S 


previously melted and colored pale pink with alkanet. 
Then add 


Balsadrof Pere oo oc csie Gece se semes 30 parts, 
OniBergamOteesscaes'sats a sieees waste 150 ‘f 
OT StAL AMIS 6 vais eS Nees, are Sie.0 for ™ 
and finally in small portions at a time 
Rosewater.......-ceccscsscoses. +++- QO parts, 


Stir well, until the ointment cools. 

This salve is under all circumstances harmless and is 
particularly useful as a destroyer of vermin in children’s 
scalps, or as a curative application is scald-head. It also 
acts as a preventative in children visiting school.—Hager 
in Pharm. Centralh., No. 11. - 


Rat-Poison.— 

Tis RAN MOO NOG 5, 55 c5 soo b Gals ae ake ew ecate 100 parts. 
GCE. 5 5 i ciaisia's cle Ow tae a ealelele ao. '* 
Barium carbonate............- sdiene go; 
RYO HOU 6565) eiaies. teed qrccsceeses ro, ‘° 


Make into 100 cakes, to be dusted with rye-flour. 

2. Coarse sponge cut into cubes of 14 to 14g inch. and 
fried in butter or lard, is likewise very effective.—Hager 
in Pharm. Centrath, 
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ITEMS. 


Proposed Wisconsin State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation.—We are informed that a call is soon to be 
issued to all the druggists of Wisconsin to assemble in 
Madison on the 15th and 16th of July, for the purpose of 
forming a State organization. The Rock County Phar- 
maceutical Society meets at the same time and place, 
and every effort will be made to make the meeting attrac- 
tive. 


A Large Still at Messrs. Burt’s creosote works at 


Silverton, North Woolwich, England, exploded on the ! 


r2th of April, killing 11 of the workmen and injuring 
many others. 


Approximate Annual Value of the Coal-tar Col- 
ors of the World.—According to Caro’s estimate, the 
value of coal-tar colors produced during 1878 amounted, 
in Germany, to 40 million marks [1 mark=23.8 cents], 
of which to the value of 32 millions were exported to 
other countries, England produced to the value of g mil- 
lions, France and Switzerland each 7 millions, and all 
countries together 63 millions in value. 

England has 6 coal-tar color works, Germany 71, 
France about 5, and Switzerland 4. France and Germany 
each have 3 aniline oil works of gigantic dimensions and 
capacity. 


Gold and Silver Mining in Maine.—Important min- 
ing discoveries have been made in Maine during the last 
few months. Companies have been organized, and work 
is being energetically prosecuted in various parts of the 
State. The deposits are principally of gold and silver. 
The Acton lode, in York county, is reported by Professor 
Stewart to be one of the best defined fissure veins on the 
continent. It has been traced for two miles from north 
and south in nearly a right line, and the surface exposures 
show that it ranges in lateral diameter from eight to 
twenty feet. The Riverside Mining Company has been 
organized at Camden, in Knox courty, with a capital of 
$500,000. Work was begun a few weeks ago, and is 
being pushed night and day. The shaft of the Fort 
Knox mine, at Prospect, opposite Bucksport, on the Pen- 
obscot River, is now down sixty-two feet, and the ore 
from the bottom contains both gold and silver. A fine 
specimen of very rich ore from the Deer Isle mine, on 
Deer Island, Penobscot Bay, has just been exhibited in 
Bangor. An assay resulted as follows: Gold, $30.00; 
silver, $50; copper, $10; lead, $17. 

The Owl’s Head mine, seven miles below Rockland, at 
the mouth of the Penobscot Bay, is showing specimens of 
quartz very rich in gold. The Hampden Mining Com- 
pany have a shaft eight miles westward from Bangor, 
which is down sixty-five feet, and blasts throw out ore of 
good quality. The Atlantic mine, at Blue Hill, is equip- 
ped with steam engine and drills, and the shaft is already 
sunk over fifty feet. The assayer of the Blue Hill Mining 
and Smelting Company writes, under date of the r1th of 
January, that things are progressing ata lively rate. Five 
or six other mines report favorably, and important addi- 
tions to their outfits will be made in the spring with a 
probable enlargement of operation.—Scient, Amer. 


e 

Letter Copying Process.—Mr. ADLER has commu- 
nicated to the Vienna Photographic Society a multiplying 
process, based upon the use of the glue-plate, consisting 
of gelatin, glycerin, and water (though the last-named in- 
gredient is present in a smaller quantity than usual), used 
in the hektograph and other similar processes. For 
— or drawing, Mr. A4ler uses a concentrated solu- 
tion of alum, to which, in order to render the writing or 
drawing visible upon the paper, a few drops of some ani- 
line color are added. Before laying the writing or draw- 
ing upon the gelatin surface, pass a damp sponge over 








the latter, and allow the moisture to sink in for a few 
minutes, so as to have a greater effect upon the alum, 
Then lay the written side downward upon the gelatin, 
and after the lapse of a few minutes, on removing it, the 
writing will be found reversed and eaten into the gelatin 
film as if it were engraved. By means of an india-rubber 
roller, a little common printing ink is spread over the 
plate, and absorbed by the lines sunk by the alum, and 
again rejected on the application of moisture upon the 
paper laid down upon it, and smoothed over it by the flat 
hand. When removed, this paper will have upon it the 
first impression of the writing or drawing. For each 
succeeding impression, thé plate must be inked, as in lith- 
ography, by the india-rubber rolier. A considerable 
number of impressions can be taken.—Scient. Am. 


Hydrobromic Acid a Very Delicate Test for Cop- 
per.—(H. ENDEMANN and G. A. PROCHASKA.) A 
solution of cupric bromide is blue ; if the same is evapor- 
ated, the solution turns, at first, dark reddish-brown, 
leaving finally the anhydrous bromide as an almost black 
mass. The dehydration can, also, be produced by the 
addition of a concentrated solution of hydrobromic acid ; 
if, therefore, to a dilute solution of a copper salt concen- 
trated hydrobromic acid is added, a dark brownish-red or 
violet color is at once produced. This reaction is so 
delicate that +}, mgrm. of copper can be detected with 
certainty. One drop of a solution containing the small 
quantity of copper is brought on a watch glass, then one 
drop of hydrobromic acid is added, and the solution is 
then allowed to evaporate slowly by standing the glass on 
a warm place. When the whole has been concentrated 
to about one drop, this will distinctly show a rose-red 
color. The color thus produced is about three or four 
times as distinct as the one which is obtained by the ad- 
dition of ferrocyanide of potassium. Of other metals 
which were examined in this direction, we find only zron 
to be apt to interfere with this reaction, and then only 
when it is present in considerable quantity. We think 
that this reaction may also be utilized as a colorimetric 
test for the quantitative determination of small quantities 
of copper.— Fourn. of Amer. Chem, Soc., 1879, 525." 


PHARMACEUTICAL CALENDAR.—June, 


N. B.—The officers of Societies, Colleges of Pharmacy, 
Pharm. Associations, etc., will oblige us by forwarding 
schedules of their meetings, lists of officers, and any changes 
that may be desirable. 





Date. Society Meetings. 





Philad, Coll. Ph.—Trust. Meet. 

Louisville Coll. Ph.— Pharm. Meet. 

Massach, Coll. Ph.—Stated Meet. 

Massach, Coll. Ph.—Trustees’ Meet. 

New York Coll. Ph.—Trust. Meet. 

St. Louis Coll. Ph.—Pharm. Meet. 

National Coll. Ph.—Trust. Meet. 

Massach. Coll. Ph.—Pharm. Meet. 

Pittsburgh Coll, Ph.—Trust. Meet. 

Kings Co. Pharm. Asso.—Monthly Meet. 

Pennsylvania State Ph. Asso.—Meets at 
Allentown. 

gth, Wed. | Cincin. Coll. Ph_—Pharm. Meet. 

roth, Thur. | Newark Pharm. Assoc.—Monthly Meet. 

N. Y. Germ, Apoth. Soc.—Monthly Meet. 

Louisville Coll. Ph.—Directors’ Meet. 

Maryland Coll. Ph.—Meet. 

15th, Tues. | St. Louis Coll. Ph.—Trust. Meet. 

St. Louis Coll. Ph.—Alumni Scient. Meet. 

Phila. Coll. Ph.—Pharm. Meet. 

17th, Thur. | N. Y. Coll. Ph.—Quarterly Meet. 

24th, Thur.| Univ. Michigan; School of Ph.—Com- 
mencement. 

Phila. Coll. Ph.—Quarterly Meet. 


Ist, Tues. 
3d, Thur. 


8th, Tues. 





28th, Mon. 











